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“ VIRKS ACQUIRIT EUNDO.” 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


LONDON : 


GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS, PATERNOSTER ROW. ~ 
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NEW BOOK FOR THE COUNTRY HOUSE. 


= 


Just Published, crown 8vo., elegantly bound, with Illustrations, plain 
and coloured, price 10s. 6d., 


RUSTIC ADORNMENTS | 


FOR 


HOMES OF TASTE; 


AND REGREATIONS FOR TOWN FOLK IN THE STUDY & IMITATION OF NATURE. 





BY SHIRLEY HIBBERD. 


“ The work is in itself almost as pleasant an object of contemplation as 
the thing it treats of.”—-JoHn BuLu. 


“The work is got up in good style, has many well-executed engravings and 
coloured plates, and forms a suitable book for the drawing-room table.”-— 
Civi, ENGINEER AND ArcHITECT’s JOURNAL. 


“* Nothing could be more seasonable than this elegant book ; it is beauti- 
fully illustrated, and as a present to those whom we love or esteem, we do 
do not know anything more appropriate.”— CotTaGE GARDENER. 


“* Aquariums, Ward’s Cases, Aviaries, Fernery, Bees, Rockwork, Garden 
Scenery, Fountains—in fact, everything delightful, will be found in this 
tasteful volume. The matter and manner of the work coincide happily, and 
each in turn will illustrate the other.” —NATURALIST. 


“ Here is a book which we can honestly and cordially recommend to all | 
lovers of nature, as treating in a simple, pleasant way, of the Vivarium, 
Ward’s Cases, Aviary, and other rustic adornments. Mr. Hibberd’s book, 
let us add, is embellished with remarkable taste.””—LEADER. 


“ An extremely pretty volume, nicely illustrated. The most casual reader 
will find something to interest and aid him in cultivating his acquaintance 
| with those portions of the animal and vegetable kingdoms which may keep 
his love of nature alive in the city. It is indeed no small privilege to tind 
| how much may be done, even in the crowded street, to keep us in communi- 
| cation with a plant, a bird, an inhabitant of the waters or the air. We hold 
| such subjects of observation very precious; and the book which teaches us 


how to preserve them is much to be esteemed as a household friend.” —Gen- 
| TLEMAN’s MaGazineg. 





With illustrations, plain and coloured, crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 








GROOMRIDGE & SONS, PUBLISHERS, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 
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FOR STOPPING DECAYED 
_ TEETH.—W. C. J. Richards, 40, New 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 








_“ TURE FOR THE TEETH 
AND GUMS.—In all cases where it 
has-been tried, it has proved particularly 
useful in promoting the health of the gums, 
ot the same time fastening, preserving, and 
whitening the teeth. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 6d., and 3s., by W. C. 
J. Richards, Family and Dispensing Che- 
mist, 40, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
London. 





OYAL FREE HOSPITAL, 


Gray’s-inn-road. 
Patron—The QUEEN. — Founded 1828. 
Principles on which this Charity is Regu- 
lated. 


In-door Patients.—Foreigners, strangers, 
or others in sickness or disease, haying 
neither friends nor homes, are admitted into 
the wards of this Hospital on their own ap- 
plication, so far as the means of the Charity 
will admit. 


Out-door Patients.—All sick and diseased 
persons, having no other means of obtaining 
relief, may attend at this Hospital every day 
at 1 o'clock, when they will receive medical 
and surgical advice, and medicine free. 


Upwards of 300 sick and diseased persons 
are relieved daily. 


During the past month (April) 9,766 sick 
poor received the benefits of this Charity, 
and since its foundation the number re 
lieved is 521,493. 


Heavy expenses are inevitably incurred 
in affording such extensive relief. The 
Committee, therefore, earnestly entreat the 
aid of the public. 


The management of the Hospital is in the 
hands of 30 Governors, yearly elected from 
the ae body of subscribers at the An- 
nual General Meeting in January. A Board 
is held every Thursday, at 4 o’clock, Rev. J. 
B. Owen, chairman, to conduct the business, 
when any subscriber may attend, if so dis- 
posed, the Board being at all times desirous 
¢ receiving suggestions or giving explana- 

on. 


The Hospital is not endowed, but is wholly 
dependent on voluntary contributions and 
legacies, which are thankfully received ¥ 
the Treesurer, John Masterman, Esq, M.P. 
Nicholas-lane ; also by Messrs Coutts and 
Co.; Drummond and Co. ; Herries and Co. ; 
Ransom and Co.; Prescot, Grote, and Co ; 
Smyth, Payne, and Co.; Glyn and Co; 
Jones Loyd and Co.; Barclay and Co.; Deni- 
son and Co.; Williams, Deacon, and Co. ; 
Overend, Gurney, and Co. ; Nisbetand Co., 
Berner's-street; Masterman and Co., and 
at the Hospital. 


Clothing for the destitute patients will be 
thankfully received. 


By Order, J. B. Owen, M. A., Chairman. 


| 
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\TRAW NOTE PAPER, 2s. 6d. 

per ream ; sample quarter reams sent 
carriage free for twelve stamps; straw 
paper envelopes, 6d. per 100, 4s. 6d. 1,000. 
. N. Brooks, stationer, 16, Vere-street, 
Oxford-street. 


EAN’S VIOLIN TUTOR. 200 
Lessons, 6s.; Art of Shifting, Is.; 30 
Lessons on Time and Bowing, ls.; Secale 
Exercises, 1s. ; Major and Minors, ls. ; best 
Violin Strings, five first, or one set, ls. ; 
Roman firsts, 7d. ; Dean’s Book of Gems for 
Violin, Nos. 1 to 4, 3d.each ; Dean’s Piano- 
forte Tuner, 6d, The above sent free. 
Pianofortes, rosewood, 6}; octaves (war- 
ranted), 21 guineas, Dean and Co., music 
warehouse, t-road, City-road. 


HE PATENT PEN GUJDE, 

price ls. 6d. A neat finger instrument, 
ensuring uniform style of writing, giving 
confidence to the writer, and freedom to the 
pen; invaluable to the young, a great sup- 
sort to the aged and theinvalid. Whole- 
sale of the patentees, EAMONSON, PAR- 
KER and Co, ( Belle Sauvage), 38, Ludgate- 
hill; Messrs. Dobb*, Kidd, and Co., 85, 
Smithfield ; and all other first-class whole- 
sale Houses: retail of any repectable 
stationer, jeweller, &c. 











FOR GENTLEMEN. 


\ ESSRKRS. NICOLL 
{' employ the best Talent and Materials 
to be met with in England, France, and 
Germany. 

ALLIED SLEEVE CAPE, Waterproof, 
yet evaporable, Une Guinea. 

NICOLL’S well-known PALETOT, Two 
Guineas. 

NICOLL’S Guinea TROUSERS and 
Half.guinea VESTS. 

Estimates given for Military Uniforms, 
Youths’ Clothing, and Servants’ Liveries. | 

114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, and 22, 
Cornhill. 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 
AND PILLS. 


y OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 
AND PILLS preferable to all other 
medicines for the cure of bad legs) Mrs. 
Bailey, of Wheeler’s-lane, Great Colmore- 
street, Birmingham, had a bad leg for a 
considerable time. She obtainedl the best 
medical advice in the town, and tried a 
variety of other remedies, but without effect- 
ing any good whatever. Holloway’s Oint- 
ment and Pills were then made use of, 
which, in a brief space of time, effected a 
erfect cure. Mr, Hobson, chemist, 45, 
forse Fair, Birmingham, can testify to the 
accuracy of the case. Sold by all medicine 
venders throughout the world; at Professor 
Holloway’s establishments, 244, Strand, 
London, and 80, Maiden-lane, New York ; 
by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. Guidicy, 
Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY HOUSE. 


FERNS; 


BRITISH AND EXOTIC. 
By E, J. LOWE, Esq., F.R.A.S., F.G,.S., &. &c., 
Now in course of publication, Monthly, 1s, with coloured Illustrations. 


A DICTIONARY OF BOTANICAL TERMS. 


By the Rev, J. 8S. HENSLOW, M.A. 
Illustrated by nearly Two Hundred Cuts, post 8vo., 4s. 


FLORA OF THE COLOSSEUM OF ROME. 


Tilustrations and Descriptions of Four Hundred and Rese FL Plants growing spontaneous!y 
upon the Ruins of the Colosseum 


By RICHARD DEAKIN, M, D. 
Illustrated feap. 8vo., 7a. 61. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS; 
With Coloured Illustrations. 
By the Rey. F. 0. MORRIS. 
Vols. 1, 2,3, and 4 ready, each 17s. 


NESTS AND EGGS OF BRITISH BIRDS ; 
With Coloured Illustrations. 
By the Rey. F. O. MORRIS. 
Complete in 3 vols., £3 3s.; each 21s. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES ; 


With Coloured Illustrations. 
By the Rev. F. O. MORRIS. 





‘Royal 8vo., 20s. 


THE SEA-SIDE LESSON BOOK. 
By H. G. ADAMS. 
Designed to convey to the youthful mind a knowledge of the Nature and Uses of the Common 


Things of the Sea-coast. 
1smo., with Woodcuts, |s. 6d. 


THE TOWN GARDEN. 


A Magual for the Management of City and Suburban Gardens. 
By SHIRLEY HIBBERD, 


THE DAHLIA: 
Ite History and Cultivation, with descriptions of the best Show Flowers. 


By ROBERT HOGG. 
8vo., Coloured Plates, 2s. 6d. 


SONG BIRDS. 
By WILLIAM KIDD, of Hammersmith. 
Tae, “Eis Gr TRAN ate 
the Tresthe os the Canary, price 6s., ay oti be Bak URE abe Saaeery 


GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, PUBLISHERS, 5, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


18mo., 28. 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY HOUSE. 
THE BEE-KEEPER'S MANUAL. 


By HENRY TAYLOR. 
With One Hundred Engravings, 4s. 


THE GARDENER'S RECEIPT BOOK. 


By WILLIAM JONES. 1smo. 28. 6d. 


THE FARM AND GARDEN ESSAYS. 


Comprising Arable Land—Annuals— Fruit Trees—Garden Feeme~Ponlity—Horee-— 











Cattle — Greenhouse. 19me., 33. 

FLAX; CULTIVATION AND MANAGEMENT. 
By J. H. DIXON. 19md., 49 

THE ANALYSIS OF SOILS AND MANURES. 
By JOHN MARTINDALE. Tame., 38. 6d. 

THE CULTIVATED PLANTS OF THE FARM, 
By JOHN DONALDSON. I2mo., 3. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON SHEEP. 

By AMBROSE BLACKLOCKE. Hilustrated i6mé., 34. 

THE FARMERS’ AND COTTAGERS’ GUIDE. 
By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. }ame., 6d. 


BRITISH GAME BIRDS AND WILD FOWL. 


By BEVERLEY MORRIS, Esq, 
4to Coloured Plates, £2 5s. 


THE YOUNG NATURALISTS LIBRARY. 


EDITED BY H. G. ADAMS. 


t BESTS AND EGGS OF FAMILIAR BIRDS. Eight one Plates, is. 
AUTIFUL aatia tae onnns Coloured Plates, ts 
AUTIFUL SHELLS. ht Col potted Is. 

‘ HUMMING BIRDS. Bight C oured Plates 


A TREATISE ON THE APPLE. 


By ROBERT HOGG. 8vo, Hlustrated, 108. 6d. 


THE NEW GARDENER'S DICTIONARY. 


Flowers, Fruits, Vegetables, Trees, Shrubs. 


By R. W. PLANT. Svo. 5s. 
ORCHIDACEOUS PLANT , 
Their History and Cultivation. 
JOHN HENSHALL. Sv0. Fé. 


THE NATURALIST. 


A Popular Monthly Magazine. Illustrative of the Animal, Vegetable, and Minerat 
Kingdoms. 


Conducted by the Rev. F. O. MORRIS, B.A. 
Monthly, 6@. 





LONDON: GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS, 5, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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In 1 vol, feap. 8vo., illustrated with Frontispiece and Vignette, 
Price 7s. 6d., 


THE DAYS OF BRUCE; 


A Story from Scottish Bistory. 
By GRACE AGUILAR. 


“ We have had an opportunity of observing the interest it awakens in different classes 
of readers, and in no instance has it failed to rivet attention, and to induce a high 
estimate of the author’s powers. Miss Aguilar was evidently well read in the times of 
Bruce. It is long since we met with a work which combines so happily the best qualities 
of historical fiction.” —Eelectic Review. 

“The life of the hero of Bannockburn has furnished matter for innumerable tales in 
prose and verse, but we have met with no records of that famous era so instructive as 
‘ The Days of Bruce.’”— Britannia. : 

“«The Days of Bruce’ was written when, in the vigour of intellectual strength, 
Grace Aguiar was planning many things, and all for 3; it was we know her especial 
favourite: it is full of deep interest.”— Mrs. S. C. Hall, in Sharpe's i 

“Tt isa volume which may be considered as solid history, but is nevertheless enter- 
_ taining as the most charming novel ever produced by genius. Sir Walter Scott’s name 
as an author would not have been disgraced by it had it appeared on the title-page 
instead of Grace Aguilar.”— Bucks Chronicle. 

“This deeply interesting romance—a composition of great eloquence, written with 
practised polish and enthusiastic energy. e are not surprised at the elegance, the 
warmth, and the pathos with which Grace Aguilar paints love passages; but we are 
astonished at the fire and accuracy with which she depicts scenes of daring and of 
death.” — Observer. 

“The tale is well told, the interest warmly sustained throughout, and-the delineation 
of female character is marked by a delicate sense of moral beauty. It is a work that 
may be confided to the hands of a daughter by a parent.”—Court Journal. 

“Every one who knows the works of this lamented author, must observe that she 
rises with her subjects. In ‘The Days of Bruce’ she has thrown herself into the rugged 
life of the fourteenth century, and has depicted the semi-civilisation of the period in a 
manner that is quite marvellous in a young woman. Grace Aguilar always excelled in 
her delineation of female characters, while the skill she evinces in the illustration of the 
historical personages, and her. individualisation of the imaginary ones, might at once 
entitle her to a birthplace among historical novelists.”—Ladies’ i 

“‘ Her pen was ever devoted to the cause of virtue: and her various publications, exhi- 
biting the beauties and enforcing the practice of the ‘tender charities’ of domestic life, 
have, we doubt not, recommended themselves to the hearts of numbers of her country- 
women. The work before us differs from the former publications of its author, inasmuch 
as it is in fact an historical romance, for this species of writing the high feeling of Grace 
Aguilar peculiarly fitted her; many of the scenes are very highly wrought; and while it 
will fix in the reader’s mind a truthful idea of the history and style of manners of ‘ The 
Days of Bruce,’ it will also impress upon him a strong sense of the ability and noble 
cast of thought which distinguished its lamented author.”’—Englishwoman’s Magazine. 

“We look upon ‘The Days of Bruce’ as an elegantly—written and, interesting ro- 
mance, and place it by:the side of Miss Porter’s Scottish Chiefs.” — Gentleman's Ma- 

azine. 

‘*A very pleasing and successful attempt to combine ideal delineation of character 
with the records of history. Very beautiful and very true are the portraits of the 
female mind and heart which Grace Aguilar knew how to draw. This is the chief 
charm of all her writings, and in ‘ The Days of Bruce’ the reader will have the pleasure 
of viewing this skilful portraiture in the characters of Isoline and Agnes, and Isabella of 
Buchan.” — Literary Gazette. 

‘““What a fertile mind was that of Grace Aguilar! What an early development of 
reflection, of feeling, of taste, of power of invention, of true and earnest eloquence! 
‘The Days of Bruce’ is a composition of her early youth, but full of beauty. Grace 
Aguilar knew the female heart better than any writer of our day, and in every fiction 
from her pen we trace the same masterly analysis and development of the motives and 
feelings of woman's nature. ‘The Days of Bruce’ possesses also the attractions of an 
extremely interesting story, that absorbs the attention, and never suffers it to flag till 
the last page is closed, and then the reader will lay down the volume with regret.” — Critic. 
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14, REGENT-STREET, 








WATERLOO-PLACE, 





MISS P. HORTON’S POPULAR ILLUSTRATIONS, 


EVERY EVENING (SATURDAY EXCEPTED). 


MRS. T. GERMAN REED, 


(LATE MISS P. HORTON), AND 


MR.T. GERMAN REED, 


CONTINUE TO 


GIVE THEIR 


NEW AND POPULAR ENTERTAINMENT 


Consisting of Musical and Characteristic Illustrations, introducing a variety of Amusing 
and Interesting Scenes from Real Life, with English, French, and Italian Songs. 


Commencing at Eight o'clock, and terminating at a Quarter past Ten. 


PRICES OF ADMISSION, 2s. and 1s.; STALLS (which can be secured at the 
Gallery during the day), 3s. 


A MORNING PERFORMANCE EVERY SATURDAY, at Three o’Clock. No 
Performance on Saturday Evenings. 





CANTERBURY HALL, 
WESTMINSTER-ROAD. 


HE MAGNIFICENT HALL, 

capable of accommodating 2,000 Per- 

sons, is now completed, and open every 

Evening. The most Talented Artistes are 

e for the Performance of DUETTS, 

GLEES, MADRIGALS, CHORUSES, 

ENGLISH & FOREIGN, 

OPERATIC SELECTIONS, &c. 


The following Company of highly Popular | 
Vocalists have been permanently engaged : 


Mrs. J. Caulfield, Miss Brunel, 
Miss Pearce, 

Miss Perceval and Miss Summers, 
Mrve F. Jonghmans, Mr. J. Caulfield, 
Mr. Barker, Mr. Melling, 

Mr. 8S. Jones, Mr. J. Matts, | 
Mr. T. Farrant, Mr. J. Sherwin, and 
Mr. Russell Grover. Masters Caulfield, 
Austin, Fitz-Gibbon, and Bennett. 


Mr. Sam COWELL, and Mr. MACKNEY. 


The Instrumental Performers are :— 
Mr. Harroway, R.A. - - - Pianoforte. 
Master J. Caulfield - - - Harmonium. 

D1REcrTOor, Mr, J. CAULFIELD. 
Commine; at Seven o'clock precisely. 
Su) pers, &c., until Twelve o’clock. 


| other usefu 


M8& W. S. WOODIN, as 
RACHEL, in LES HORACES,— 
Mr. W.S, Woodin’s OLIO of ODDITIES, 
—This new Entertainment, illustrated by 
fifty instantaneous metamorphoses of voice, 
character, and costume, and a beautiful 
Panorama of the Lakes of Cumberland and 
Westmorland, will be given in the new 
and elegantly fitted-u ‘olygraphic Hall, 
King William-street, Charing-cross, Every 
Evening, at Eight. Private Boxes, One 
Guinea; Dress Stalls, 3s.; Area Seats, 2s,; 
Amphitheatre, 1s.— Box-office open daily 
from Eleven till Five.— Mr. W. 8. Woodin 
will have the honour of representing, every 
evening until further notice, the celebrated 
tragedienne, Madile. Rachel, as Camille, in 
Les Horaces.—A M Performance 
Every Saturday. 





Now Publishing, Monthly, Price 2d. 


JOURNEY OF DISCOVERY 
ALL ROUND OUR HOUSE, giving 
the history, natural and scientific, of every- 
thing a house contains 
It is a most instructive and pleasin 
series of pepers, published, with a variet 
matters, in THE INTER- 
VIEW, a monthly magazine, of which four 
numbers are now to be obtained. 


London: Houlston and Stoneman, 65, 


| Pauternoster-row, and Booksellers every. 


where. 
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PRICES OF 
ADMISSION. 





STa..s.- Numbered 
and Reserved, 
which can betaken 
in advance from 
the Pian at the 
Hall, every Day 
from Eleven to 
Four, withoutany 
exua charge, 3s. 

er It isrespectfully 
intims:ea that no 
Bonnets can beal- 
lowed in the Stalls 
or in the Balcony 
at the Evening 
Representations. 


GALLERY STALLS, 
2s. 6d, 


AREA, 2s, 
GALLERY, ls, 
CHILDREN :— 
STALLS, 2s. 


|| AREA, Is, 


| 
{| 


A PRivaTE Box, to 
hold Three Per- 
sons, 10s. 6d. 


A PRIVATE BAL- 
CONY, for Nine 
Persons, £1 2s. 6d. 

SEPARATE SEATS 
in the BaLcony, 
2+. 6d. each. 





é 








@x Every Even- 


EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 





ing (exeept Sa- 
2m turday)atEight 

3 a on o'clock. 
Vo a. Ga The Doors are 
Sig 7" Pi 1%..3 opened at Half- 
ant 4 Ss. Y past Seven and 

or. ~<~ 

? t/Z on «—=«“Half-past Two, 
ee A be is iN and the Lecture 
2 Shean commences 
x ot punetually st 
ment by Threeand Eight 

Ebi et | o'clock. 

Pe or 
7 Oy (| ear The Morning 
q| i 4 Representations 
Hy | will take plate 
s _ 4 ‘ every Tuesday, 
A gs Fe SS I SI i chiahie, id 
Saturday, at 
MR. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC. Three o'clock. 
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WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


DRAUGHTSMAN AND ENGRAVER ON WOOD, 


58 FLEET-STREET. . 
Sllustrations for Books, Prriadivals, Catalogues, Xr. 


FOR SPECIMENS, SEE THE ENGRAVINGS IN “THE TRAIN.” 








Just published, price 1s. JRAtsER's PUMSDE for the 


OW A PENNY BECAME A | HAIR, 24 
THOUSAND POUNDS! A work of 
startling interest, revealinga new system of | FATHER’S SHAVING CREAM, 2d. 
pecuniary economy. Persons desirous of 


ensurin this work should onder it of their . 
iealfers immediately. London: Houl- FATHER’S TOOTH-POWDER, 24. 


be " Stoneman, 65, Paternostef-row. © | ete 
ah tL  veammescae for DECAYED 


XENDER FEET.—For ease, ele- | TEETH: ie 
k hi 

an Dane, aa rst wor menehip, nothing | FATHER'S CEMENT for BROKEN 
Boots, at the unprecedented low price of CHINA, 2d. 
15s. 64. ; calf, 12s. 6d. 13, Printing-house- | _. : 
lane, Blackfriars, near the Times office. | FATHER’S RAT & MICE DESTROYER, 
Gentlemen attended at theirownresidences, | 2. . 
and laste: made to ™ feet. } = 


_ ——_--__—+— FATHER’S BEETLE DESTROYER, 24° 
QURETIES NOT REQUIRED.-— — > 5 ey 
LOANS, on personal security, from | FATHER’S BUG DESTROYER, 2d. 


£10 upwards, are made to Government ditinlacmion 


clals, clerks, and others, by the LONDON : ; 
sGeiek NY, 396, Strand. For the | FATHER'S DISINFECTANT and PURT- 
public convenience, the offices are kept ys age 
on ay an aturday evenings ti 
pres i Sean ond bimaannaen FATHER'S CORN & BUNION SHIELDS. 


tion to 
ROBERT STEERS, Manager. —— 
FATHER’S CLOTH RENOVATOR, 2d. 


’ 
Firioxs w Ss ea or FATHER'S STAIN REMOVER, 24. Sold 
are equal in q y © mos by agents in every towns ene in London 
eeparetions. | 4} the articles y stationers, chemists, hair dressers, and 
poner e same per Packet. |  oJneral shopkeepers. — Father and Co,, 
pong eben shee Se _ te Chemist, 2, wre | gener ‘oilette Chemists, 24, Great New-street, 
-street h-square, ndon, Gough-square, London. 
Shopkeepers generally, mea 
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Advertisements for the Tran cannot be réceived later than the 
23rd of the month. 


Mr. R. R. Ponp, of No. 1, Exeter Change, Strand, is appointed 
Agent for the reception of Advertisements. 
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MARSTON LYNCH, 


BIS LIFE AND TIMES; HIS FRIENDS AND ENEMIES; HIS VICTORIES AND DEFEATS 
HIS KICKS AND HALF-PENCE, 


BY ROBERT B. BROUGH. 
—_—_—— 


CHAPTER XIII. 


IN WHICH THE LADY OF SHALOTT YIELDS TO TEMPTATION AND LOOKS OUT OF 
WINDOW. 


FEW days after the memorable 
water party, Marston made a 
morning call on the object of 
his affections. Miss Crooze 
had been summoned to Long- 
port on business; and our 
hero was hospitably and fasci- 
natingly received by Miss Fan- 
shawe, the assistant governess, 
in her superior’s absence. Mar- 
- ston had never seen Miss Fan- 
), shawe before, except atchurch, 
where her somewhat arduous 
duties of whipper-in to a 
dozen very little girls, per- 
versely inattentive to the more 
abstruse questions of theology, 


1; vantage during sermon time. 
W)) He was now greatly struck by 
W her eyes and conversation. 
H The former were blue and ca- 
pacious,the latter was sprightly. 
Her remarks upon middle- 
aged spinsters generally, and 
thosein a scholastic position es- 

. pecially, betrayed great know- 
ledge of the world. She was very lively upon black cosmetique, 
and a toilette institution known as “the Tweezers,” in a manner 
which Marston, as an embryo satirist, was bound to appreciate. There 
was also a vein of sentiment about Miss Fanshawe to soften any acerbity 
that might be perceptible in her more purely intellectual phase. Her 
eyelashes, which were very long and silky, quivered and glistened as 
she spoke of young girls in living prisons, without friends or protectors, 
and at the mercy of jealous elders. She alluded feelingly to an 
adored mother and an estranged brother, with an excusable glance 
i 
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at certain departed family splendours. She was resigned though, and 
would: be even happy in her present position, if she could only meet 
with common appreciation ; nay, the absence of misrepresentation alone 
would satisfy her. Finally she brightened up suddenly, and expressed 
her conviction that Mr. Lynch must think her very stupid. For what 
had he to do with her grievances? After all Miss Crooze was one of 
the best creatures in the world—having her tempers, no doubt; but it 
became the young to be tolerant of such feelings. She (Miss Fanshawe) 
had tried to please—she would admit, from interested motives, as 
Heaven knew, she wanted a friend sorely enough. Perhaps there was 
a want of natural sympathy. It was very kind of Mr. Lynch to sit 
and talk to her. She never spoke to a soul but children and menials. 

Marston Lynch fell in love with Miss Fanshawe, and out of it with 
Miss Crooze. He was very much ashamed of himself—his habitual 
condition through life; but he couldn’t help it—another of his pre- 
vailing weaknesses. His chief aim during this juncture of his existence 
being to keep out of the way of Miss Crooze, whom he felt he had 
wronged deeply, there were natural difficulties in the way of his seeing 
much of that lady's subordinate, his new idol. Accordingly things had 
not gone very far between them when our hero was pulverised by 
the discovery that a wealthy Australian Sexagenarian (of convict 
origin), who had come to England for a wife, with only a week to 
secure one in, had signalized Miss Fanshawe in church one Sunday, 
proposed to her on the following day, married her on the Wednesday, 
and embarked with her for Melbourne on the Saturday. 

From the outset of these events, it was observed that Miss Crooze 
abruptly neglected her toilet. She complained openly of rheumatism, 
and wore ungainly head-dresses of knitted fabric. Several complaints 
were lodged, by scholars, of increased snappishness in the lady’s temper, 
rapidly becoming unbearable. 

All of which signs were patiently and with satisfaction noted by 
Howker, as indications that his long-coveted matrimonial prize was 
depreciating in market value, and gradually coming within the reach 
of his humble means. 


It was a bad day for the Lady of Shalott when that abominably 
dashing Sir Lancelot came swaggering and jingling past her window. 
She couldn’t help looking out at him—the fellow was so confoundedly 
attractive! She knew well that to fulfil her destiny, she ought to have 
sat still in her chamber, weaving his image as reflected in her magic 
mirror on her magic tapestry—just as though he were a mere 
abbot on an ambling pad, or an apple woman in a red cloak. She 
knew that if she once attempted to look out into the actual world, her 
mirror would crack from side to side—and that her weaving occupation 
would be gone for ever,—that nothing would be left to her but to 
launch her boat with the stream, to sail down to Camelott, never 
reaching it alive—and die on the way singing feebly—earning nothing 
but an off-hand prayer for her soul from the object of her futile 
martyrdom. 

Is the above too mystic and unintelligible ? Very possibly. Ishould 
like to have as many readers as Tennyson. I know I have not; but 
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still, there must be a considerable number who read even me, who 
know nothing whatever of him. ‘There are more people who own high- 
mettled chargers, than who habitually travel by the three o’clock 
Whitechapel omnibus. What then? Have I any right to insult and 
mystify such as are good enough to travel by my little twopenny half- 
penny conveyance, by talking to them about the speed and paces of a 
Tennyson 

Iam afraid I am not getting the wheels of my vehicle out of the 
mud of mystification alluded to, very rapidly. On the contrary, I feel 
them sinking deeper and deeper every moment. Besides, you know 
as well as I do that secretly, and in my heart, I don’t think White- 
chapel of myself at all. And why should I be so absurd as to con- 
sider it bad taste on your part, to read my—well, let us say, amusing 
productions? You know I believe to the contrary. We are both 
clever fellows, that is the long and short of it; and if you don’t care 
about reading Tennyson, it may possibly be that you have another 
favourite author rather absorbing to the attention, and whose style, 
if less pretentious and florid, may possess certain minor attractions 
which———— 

{Here the reader interrupts with an indignant cry of ‘“ Now then, 
stupid !” The writer, overwhelmed with confusion, is made to feel that 
he has escaped from the frying-pan without successfully reaching the 
hob. He again changes his tactics]. 

In that beautiful poem, then, reader, with which we have both been 
so long familiar, which may have been intended by the author (our 
mutual favourite) for nothing more than an exquisitely simple fairy tale, 
an ingenious friend of mine, years ago, pointed out a symbolic meaning, 
that might possibly astonish the bard himself. That friend (who being an 
Artist and a Poet himself has a right to be heard on such a subject)—that 
friend represented the Lady of Shalott as the type of the artist's nature 
and vocation. She was doomed to a solitary and laborious life—but oh ! 
a life of endless charms and consolations if faithfully persevered in. 
She was to sit with her back to the window, and never turn round, 
under penalty of a fearful curse. But she was provided with a 
wondrous mirror that reflected all passing behind her—that was the 
Artist’s mind—her privilege. She had to weave the sights of the 
world, she was not compelled or permitted to mix with, on a magic web 
—that was the Artist’s canvas or writing-desk—her ground of task- 
work. To neglect her task, was to forfeit her privilege. She grew 
* half sick of shadows,” in her solitude. One shadow more dazzling 
than the rest crossed her mirror. She could not help but glance out 
on the reality. The glance was destruction. 





She made three paces through the room, 
She left the web—she left the room— 
She saw the water lily bloom, 
She saw the helmet and the plume, 
She look’d down to Camelott. 
Out flew the web, and floated wide, 
The mirror crack’d from side to side, 
* The curse is come upon me,” cried 
The lady of Shalott. 
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Have I explained my friend’s meaning, and has it helped to a tardy 
comprehension of my own? Has it made you feel a sad foreboding, 
that my poor weak, sensitive, easy shuttlecock of a hero—has been 
already dazzled by a vision of passing glory—inducing him to turn 
his glance from the life of peaceful contemplation and glorious labour 
in which we have seen him embarked? He has got impatient with 
his artist web-work. He is sick of trying to paint shadows, and not 
succeeding to his satisfaction. The Lancelot that has lured him from his 
duty is Literature—not the Literature which is Art and Peace—but 
that which is Turbulence and Action. He has been pleased with the 
success of his miserable little newspaper philippics. He has been 
patted on the head and praised for clever bits of satire on subjects for 
which, in his heart, he cares nothing. He has begun to criticise pic- 
tures in a Longport Journal. He is trenchantly severe on better 
painters than himself. His eyes are precociously opened to the faults of 
his own works. Unfortunately, the habit of fault-finding is not the 
best groundwork for self-improvement. His own easel is despised and 
neglected, not without secret and shameful yearnings after the good 
path he has quitted. He has become a clever critic. He is “ Young 
Lynch,” the Longport Prodigy. He is to astonish the Londoners one 
day with his slashing manner. He persuades himself that he is pleased 
with the prospect. It is strange, though, that at his age, and with his 
gentle nature and simple training, he should jump so readily at the 
distractions of admiring “ society,”—none of it society that he secretly 
cares abort. He goes to vapid soirees and even riotous tavern assem- 
blies, where he shines immensely, it is true. He takes no quiet walks 
with Howker now. He is as unwilling to be left alone with that mute 
counsellor as with his other deserted friend, the paint box—which has 
not been dusted for a fortnight. He has in fact,— 


“ Look’d down to Camelott;” 


in his progress towards which tumultuous city it now becomes our 
duty to follow him. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
IN WHICH TIMBER IS PROVIDED FOR ERECTING THE LOXGPORT “WHIPPING POST.” 


Marston was rushing down to the Longport Flail office, in a great 
hurry with some “copy,” being a stinging article on the then Mayor of 
the town, with whose person and character the writer was wholly un- 
acquainted—but the “facts” and line of treatment had been fur- 
nished by his editor. One of our hero’s greatest claims to the honours 
to periodical literature, was the rapidity with which he could express 
himself with verve and originality on any given text. I will do him 
the justice to state that he never in his life (which became a sad one, 
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with many grinding temptations) wrote a line against his honest con- 
victions. But he was, unfortunately—especially at the early period 
we now treat of—a terrible weathercock in the matter of opinion. He 
was easily swayed by kindness; and, as he was a sadly vain fellow, 
flattery was always a kindness to him. So he got flattered dreadfully. 

As he was hurrying past the corner of the York Hotel, his head- 
long career was unceremoniously arrested by a far from gentle rap on 
the crown of his hat, administered by an unmistakeable walking-stick. 

Marston turned round angrily—he was keenly resentful of insult 
by nature—and witnessed a very remarkable sight. 

Seated on a round and commodiously-surfaced stone post, was a 
very long gentleman with his very long legs curled ingeniously round 
the extempore throne, so as to preserve a somewhat difficult equi- 
librium. A very shiny hat was held on the extreme back of his head 
by the exercise of less explicable prehensile powers of muscle. Ac- 
cording to the received laws of gravity it ought to have been rolling 
in the gutter; but it held on persistently. The gentleman was 
smoking an overgrown cigar, and “ whittling” an expensive walking- 
stick. 

We presume the reader has already recognised the sketch. The 
original was no other than Biglow T. Miles, Esquire, enjoying his fourth 
cigar on his favourite post, on to which he was accustomed to climb, 
not without personal risk, every morning after breakfast, remaining 
there (wind and weather permitting) during the greater portion of 
the forenoon. The attractions of this particular post, as an easy and 
eccentric point of observation of coming and going life in Longport, 
were supposed to constitute by no means the feeblest tie that bouy 
Mr. Miles to that city. Certain it is, he was faithful to it. Even te 
cutting strictures of the Longport boy population (and the Longport 
boys “ chaff” exceedingly well for a provincial town) failed to shake 
his constancy. It is true that halfpence were no object to him, and 
black mail may have had something to do with the impunity he en- 
joyed. 

“ Holloa !” said Biglow ; having arrested our hero’s attention in the 
unceremonious manner described. 

“ Holloa!” Marston replied, mollified in an instant. He did not 
recognise the speaker, but the good-humoured face of the American 
assured him at once of friendly intentions. The precarious position 
of the latter, moreover, was ample excuse for his not risking any hasty 
attempt at the ordinary means of salutation. 

Having secured his man, Mr. Miles proceeded to unwind himself, 
and descend from his elevation. He then deliberately shoved a cigar, 
companion to the gigantic specimen he was smoking, into Marston's 
mouth, and shook hands warmly with him, inquiring how he found 
himself. 

“ Really,” said Marston, awkwardly; “ you have the advantage—” 

“Ah! I forgot—River, you know—ducking business—” 

This lucid explanation was sufficient. Marston recognised the hos- 
pitable owner of the yacht “ Fayaway ;” apologised and shook hands 
again, 
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Mr. Miles, with deep satisfaction, then looked at him all over in 
silence for a few seconds. This investigation concluded, he pro- 
pounded the following question— 

*“* Going to paint ?” 

Marston replied, that he should probably do so in the course of 
the day. 

“ Then come on, now.” 

Mr. Miles started off in the direction of a back street. Our hero 
followed wonderingly. Thoughts of commissions from a wealthly 
patron revived his affection for the deserted paint box. 

Mr. Miles led the way to the bar of a neighbouring tavern; when 
they had entered, he laconically requested Marston to “ name his 
colour.” 

The hero of these pages then understood that ‘ to paint” in the 
Miles vocabulary, meant to restore and fortify the inner man with 
alcoholic stimulus. 

He accordingly named his “ colour.” 

His colour was a very mild one then. I believe he named “ sherry 
and cloves,” or some similar nauseous compound, such as humane 
publicans appear to keep on their shelves for the purpose of frighten- 
ing away—by the infliction of severe bilious attacks—very young 
gentlemen from a too early acquaintance with the mysteries of their 
unhallowed shrines. Marston too rapidly learned the use of much 
stronger colours to be found on the same palette! 

Biglow T. Miles, to follow out his own metaphor, was an expe- 
rienced artist.’accustomed to the most corrosive pigments, which (as he 
would probaly have expressed it himself), he was in the habit of 
“laying on thick,” with an utter scorn of that feeble diluent medi- 
cine, water. He made known his chromatic wants on this occasion 
by the monosyllable “ Scotch.” 

A very large glass had been filled with neat whiskey ere he had 
spoken, and placed before him as a matter of course. Mr. Miles, 
equally as a matter of course, returned it, empty, in a second, to be re- 
filled; and, as a third matter of course, emptied it again. 

Having fortified himself with this second coating, as it were, Mr. 
Miles leaned his back against the metal counter of the bar, support- 
ing himself by his elbows (doubled up as if he had been pinioned), 
and slid his legs as far forward as possible on the floor, as if ambitious 
of reposing their extremities on the opposite window cill—some four 
yards distant. In this comfortable attitude he felt prepared for con- 
versation, and even took the initiative by inquiring— 

“ Well, how’s things ?” 

Marston replied, that things were unusually flourishing; and, a 
little flushed with the sherry and cloves (though he seldom wanted 
any such incentive to loosen the floodgates of his speech and confi- 
dence at the first comer’s bidding), launched into a glowing narration 
of his recent successes. He informed his entertainer that he was 
beginning to make a position in literature—that was to say, a position 
for a young man; specified certain articles that had won praise from 
stern editors of many years’ standing; finally, he requested Mr. Miles 
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attention to the article he was just taking down to the office, which he 
read with fine inflexions of the voice and exuberant gestures, from 
beginning to end. Mr. Miles applauded, and considered it a fitting 
occasion for another ‘ Scotch,” in which he pledged our hero’s future 
success. Marston was delighted. I am afraid, if nobody else had been 
there, he would have read the article to the barmaid! 

Marston took another sherry and cloves (if, indeed, it was not 
Noyeau: I will not be sure: he was very ill the next day, at any rate), 
and became more talkative. He thanked Mr. Miles in a neat speech 
for that gentleman’s exertions in saving his life, and subsequent hos- 
pitality to himself and friends, which told so severely on the long 
American’s modesty, that another coating of Scotch became in- 
dispensable. 

This disposed of, he picked himself up (at the great risk of dis- 
locating his shoulders), and looking down on our hero—much like a 
good-natured crane at a frog, whom he had determined to spare and 
make a friend of for the future—addressed to him the inquiring mono- 
syllable— 

“Dine ?” 

“How do you mean— ?” 

“To-day.” 

Marston admitted that he intended performing the interesting 
operation alluded to in the course of the twenty-four hours. 

“ Now ?” 

Well; the day was certainly getting on, and our hero felt some 
thing like an appetite. But he had first to leave his copy at the print- 
ing-office 

“ That all?” 

“in” 

“Then come on.” 

Biglow T. Miles, Esquire, strode out of the bar as he had entered it, 
Marston Lynch following. They rounded the corner and ascended the 
massive steps of the York Hotel, which, as everybody who has visited 
Longport knows, is a much handsomer building than Buckingham 
Palace. Marston noticed, as they mounted, certain light brown stains 
on the otherwise spotless stones, arranged with no contemptible eye 
to artistic pattern, which he was at no great loss to attribute to the 
morning exertions of his new friend. Mr. Miles had, in fact reinforced 
himself with a new quid on leaving the bar, and was observed to give 
the mosaic a few finishing touches as he passed. 

Marston knew that this was not the way to the printing-office, and 
that his copy ought to have been in half-an-hour ago. I think I have 
already indicated, as a salient point in his character, that “he couldn’t 
help it!” 

When they had reached the splendidly-paved and gilded entrance 
hall, Mr. Miles, signalling an attendant with a motion of the forefinger, 
uttered the brief command of “Boots,” and led the way upstairs to 
his private sitting room. 

Thither the boots followed them, and was commissioned by the Ameri- 
can to convey Marston’s manuscript to its destination, greatly to the 
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author's relief. He felt he would never have taken it himself. The 
waiter was then summoned—the best-dressed and most gentlemanly 
man, Marston thought, he had ever seen in his life. Mr. Miles ejacu- 
lated, — 
“ Dinner.” 
“For yourself only, Sir, or does the gentleman dine with you?” 
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“Two.” 


“ Very good, Sir—may I ask if you have any selection to make ?” 

“ Every thing—tirst-chop—and lots.” 

“Thank you, Sir. Immediately, I presume?” 

“ Now.” 

“You shall be attended to, Sir.” 

The waiter seemed not only gentlemanly, but necromantic. He 
was back in a few seconds, superintending the laying of the cloth 
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by a numerous staff of under waiters—who seemed like well-paid 
curates obeying the paternal instructions of a firm but considerate 
dean. ‘This seemed to occupy no time whatever: and the freshest and 
hottest of soup was served immediately. The other courses followed 
in succession as rapid as was necessary—the gentlemanly waiter per- 
vading all the arrangements, like a bland chaplain whose blessing 
was practically efficacious. 

It was the first real diner de luxe Marston had ever partaken of. 
He had long been accustomed to ease and plenty, amongst comfortable 
middle class people; but this excess of splendour and indifference 
to cost was something entirely novel to him. He was not a glutton; 
and I believe he was more charmed by the lights, the ornaments of 
the room, the lavish plate, the beautiful glass, and above all by the 
flattering homage of well-organised anticipation of his every want, 
than by the endless variety of meats and wines he partook of. Cer- 
tain it is that he was charmed and intoxicated (I don’t mean the 
latter in its literal sense; though, of course, that came on also, in 
the course of the evening). There was moreover the immense 
charm of the kindness and real good breeding of his host; the very 
awkward eccentricities of whose external manner obviously arose from 
an impossibility, in his nature, of affectation of any sort. Had 
Marston been feasted with double splendour, by an ostentatious 
parvenu (such a one, for instance, as he loved to represent his uncle 
Gregory), or had he felt that he had merely been retained for the pur- 
pose of amusing a bluse millionnaire—a kind of motive to which your 
clever fellows are too apt to set down any civility with which you 
may treat them—he would have felt uneasy and resentful. As it was 
he could not help feeling enraptured with the splendid hospitality of the 
self-indulgent good-natured American—who was so obviously in- 
capable of insulting or humiliating even a waiter! 

Not the least enjoyment of the evening was in the fact that our 
hero was allowed to have all the talk to himself. He liked that im- 
mensely, I can tell you. And when a few choice vintages had been 
wasted on him (not on Biglow though, by any means) his glibness was 
unbounded. He told his host more about his past life than I could 
have told you, up to the present time, if I had had every page of the 
“Train” to myself from the first line of the first number (a condition 
which might have interfered materially with the sale of this now 
tolerably prosperous publication). He let out all about Miss Crooze 
—nay more, al! about Miss Fanshawe, which case was more trying of 
review from its recency. He gave a fuuny—but, it must be admitted, 
complimentary—sketch of Howker, as a humorous type of English 
middle-class character, curious to the Transatlantic student. He 
recited many hundred verses of his composition—Biglow T. Miles 
paying homage to each ode by a copious libation. He was intensely 
proud of his acquaintance with Don Sancho de Saumarez, more 
especially on a hint that his host was slightly acquainted, and, as it 
appeared, not unfavourably, with that patrician. He was, of course, 
bitter on the subject of Gregory, in whose side, he intended to be a 
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thorn of Satirical Literature; as soon as the oppressor in question 
should achieve such municipal dignity as would make him worth 
assailing. What he wanted, though, to effect this, and other purposes 
of similar patriotic moment, was an organ to himself. Editors were 
prejudiced and identified with parties. He wanted a weekly sheet 
where he could, as he expressed it, ‘“‘ kick up his heels "—where he could 
write honest satire (which he could illustrate himself with caricatures 
on wood, by the way) pitch into humbug generally. But, however, 
it required capital. 

At this juncture, Mr. Biglow T. Miles got up from his chair, or 
rather from his three chairs, for he had been sitting on one with each 
heel supported by another, and rung the bell. 

“What's the matter?” Marston inquired, stopping with a rather 
vacant stare. He had advanced to that after-dinner stage, when it is 
not advisable to interrupt the fluency of narration. Recovery of the 
thread in such eases becomes troublesome. 

“ All right,” was Biglow’s reply ; ‘‘ go-a-head.” 

Marston found some difficulty in going a head. The instantaneous 
entrance of the gentlemanly waiter, did away with the necessity of his 
so doing. 

The gentlemanly waiter, who, although it was getting late in the 
evening, appeared newly-dressed and combed,—probably his carriage 
was at the door, to take him to an aristocratic party,—waited re- 
spectfully, but not abjectly, for instructions. 

‘IT want some more Pomard,” said Biglow, “ and a printer.” 

“ And—I beg your pardon, Sir?” 

“ A printer.” 

“ Certainly, Sir; a master printer, or a journeyman ?” 

“ A master.” 

“ Very good, Sir” (if an Emperor of all the Russias had been called 
for, it is doubtful if the gentlemanly waiter would have been surprised 
by, or wholly unprepared to meet, the order), ‘I am afraid at this 
time of the evening it will be difficult to meet with one. They mostly 
live out of the town.” 

** Send, and look.” 

“ Of course, I shall do so, Sir. No doubt some of them will be 
detained at their offices by night-work. I will make proper inqui- 
ries. Pomard, I think you said, Sir?” 

The gentlemanly waiter sent up the Pomard immediately, and the 
master printer soon after. Possibly he had a bin of master printers 
in his cellar, and merely assumed difficulty of supply, as an excuse 
for overcharging for the luxury. However, the master printer was 
introduced and supplied with Pomard. 

I will not describe the master printer thismonth. My friend William 
M‘Connell gave you his portrait last month—and it was excellent ; 
his shirt-frill and protuberant stomach were to the life. He was 
represented seated opposite to Messrs. Lynch and Miles, waiting to 
know what important business had induced them to send for him at 
that unwonted hour. 

Perhaps some of my readers (I don’t mean you, the proverbially 
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gentle one) will remember a foot-note that explained the premature 
appearance of the engraving alluded to—which they will be only too 
eager to bring into court against me. They will suspect that I had 
not then written the chapter which was assumed to be only standing 
over for want of room. Upon my word I had. But, as a warning to 
printers and editors, if they should presume to keep my copy stand- 
ing over this month, I have put the concern to unheard-of expense in 
writing the chapter over again. I have so amplified the result of 
Marston Lynch's encounter with Miles, that I am obliged to leave off on 
the very threshold of the subject of that picture. If they keep me 
“ standing over” a second time, I shall re-write it again, at ten times 
the length. So, reader, if ever you want to get over that particular 
incident in my story, you had better write letters to the editor, im- 
ploring him to give my copy that consideration as to time and space 
to which it is fairly entitled. 


[P.S. I hope you are not sorry that I altered the chapter at all— 


on the hypothesis that it might have been better, because shorter, 
as it stood. ] 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


TO MRS. ***** pENRYLLYN. 
London, May 25. 





My pear Aunt, 


In accordance with your wish, I will give you the best account 
I can of the Exhibition—which, I should tell you by the way, is no 
longer at Somerset House, having been removed some years ago, to a 
wing of the same building where you saw the “ Triumph of Bacchus,” 
and the other pictures that delighted you so much, when you and 
Uncle Owen, and Rose, and Isabel, and I went there together, in the 
course of your short visit last Christmas twelvemonth. As you have 
not been to an exhibition of the Royal Academy, you say, since the 
year 1836, there is no occasion for me to tell you that the present one 
is above or below the average. Considering that a single picture, of 
any pretensions at all, will be the subject of most opposite opinions— 
that, for instance, the chief work exhibited by Mr. Millais, this season, 
is held by different critics to be the very best and the very worst 
specimen of that master—I cannot but admire the sternly complacent 
positivism with which some writers on art refer to a certain standard 
of “ average merit,” when they review a collection of about a thou- 
sand paintings. The “private view” on Friday, the 2nd of May, 
was followed next morning by the notices in the daily and weekly 
papers; and you may fancy how much time there was to ascertain that 
“the eighty-eighth annual display of pictures at the Royal Academy 
is rather above the average ;” or that “the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, which will open to the public on Monday next, is by no 
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means up to the average standard of merit ;” these being the several 
judgments gravely uttered by two very eminent authorities on the 
first Saturday in the month of May now past. 

That a distinct impression of a general character is brought away 
from the gallery by almost every one who goes there, I think more 
than probable. It is an impression, however, which must always be 
liable to be corrected by succeeding visits; and I very much doubt 
whether a near estimate of the collective merit in a large exhibition 
can be formed in twenty visits, of two or three hours each. 

A prevalent style, tone, or manner—or peculiar fashion of painting, 
which you may designate how you please—brought into custom by a 
man of original power and influence in art, such as is that same Mil- 
lais whom I have mentioned, is the readiest fact to strike observers. 
I send you by this post a pamphlet written by Mr. Ruskin, the most 
painstaking, independent, and thoughtful critic of the age. This 
pamphlet, I think, is not worthy his great fame. Ido not say so 
because I find myself differing at almost every turn from the writer's 
views—for Ruskin is not a man like your favourite Martin Farquhar 
Tupper, whose glimpses of the Obvious we cannot but own at once to 
be in beautiful accordance with all established principles, and whose 
preference for the safe side of a fact is a delightful feature in his pro- 
verbially verbose philosophy. Of Ruskin’s pamphlet I simply believe 
that it is less discriminative, less wonderfully eloquent—less valuable 
as a guide, in short, and less charming as a companion—than a pam- 
phlet of Ruskin’s should be. This by the way. I now call your attention 
to the circumstance of the writer dwelling with evident pleasure on 
the signs of growing pre-Raphaelism in this year’s exhibition. You 
must have heard and read something—perhaps a great deal—about 
pre-Raphaelism; but it is possible that you have no fixed idea on the 
subject. Do you know what is meant by chiar-oscuro? 1 am nearly 
sure you would tell me that you do not, were you here to answer the 
question, Well, lam not going to tell you what chiar-oscuro is exactly, 
because I don’t know myself: but I can tell you that its true purpose 
is to blend all the parts of a picture in such natural harmony of lights 
and shadows as to give it a general air of likelihood. I have heard you 
say, when remarking some strange appearance in our Welsh sky, or 
some transitory effect about the distant scenery, that if people were to 
see it in a picture they would think it unnatural. Just because they 
would think it unnatural, it is a painter’s business to keep it out of a 
picture. The pre-Raphaelites deny this, and throw over chiar-oscuro 
entirely. If under some uncommon influence of light or climate the sea 
were to appear to a pre-Raphaelite even as a sandy desert or as a vast 
plain paved with asphalte, he would religiously depict this abnormal 
state of the ocean, for the perpetual wonderment of all who might ever 
behold his work. Something very like this was actually done once by 
Mr. Holman Hunt in a picture called “ Lost Sheep”—a picture, in all 
save the fallacy I have alluded to, that has never been surpassed for 
sweet poetry and truth of expression. There was a glimpse of the sea 
from a tall cliff, and it was painted so as to be undistinguishable from a 
field of spinach. The pre-Raphaelites carry out their naturalistic notions 
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to the extent of painting figures in awkward attitudes, faces with 
pimples, and hands with chaps, warts, blains, or dirty nails. The 
charge against them that they are deficient in their sense of beauty is 
brought without due consideration. They search deep for beauty, and 
are not satisfied with the first they may find ; while academical painters 
who never trouble themselves to search at all, take credit for being the 
true exponents of beauty, on the strength of eternally repeating a few 
conventional types and abstractions. I think you will be of opinion 
with me that the pre-Raphaelites, or any other painters, in faithfully 
depicting the forms and expressions of nature, are right; but that in 
making it a rule and study to depict all the accidental phases of nature 
they are wrong. 

Acknowledged head of the new school—though he is supposed to be 
gradually yielding on some important points of its doctrine—is Mr. 
John Everett Millais. He has five pictures in this exhibition. The 
chief work is ‘“‘ Peace Concluded,1856.” Well, the truth must be spoken ; 
this is not the almost faultless picture that Mr. Ruskin proclaims it to be. 
The group which it contains is a family group—a convalescent officer, 
apparently, who lounges on a sofa, with exquisite enjoyment of home ; 
his wife who sits—rather uncomfortably—on the edge of the couch, 
or on his knee, I can scarcely tell you which ; and the children of the 
interesting pair, who are playing with that king of toys—a Noah’s 
Ark. The officer is reading the Zimes, which contains the announce- 
ment of Peace. The whuvle feeling of the picture is perfect peace; 
and here no praise can be too great, for never did faces in a painting 
express so deeply and truly the sensation of a holy rest and calm as 
do the faces of the officer and his wife. The children have selected 
animals from Noahs collection significant of the event. One infant 
prodigy, with a face nearly twice the size of her mamma’s, is brand- 
ishing aloft the dove with the emblematic olive branch. In the lady’s 
lap another child has laid the lion, the bear, the cock, and—the turkey! 
Will you pardon my pointing out to you the absurdity of this zoological 
allegory? You will not require telling that the animals chosen to 
symbolise a country, and the animals that are simply indigenous to a 
country, suggest very distinct ideas. The lion and the unicorn repre- 
sent all that is grand, strong, terrible, roaring, fine and fabulous about the 
British Constitution. But who ever heard of a lion carrying off the post- 
master or the beadle of Penryllyn, or of a unicorn trotting down Regent 
Street in single harness? On the other hand, is the turkey a proper 
type of Ottoman dignity and independence? We do not even derive 
that delicate but preposterously conceited bird from Turkish territory, 
and Mr. Millais has, in this instance, perpetrated a pictorial pun. 
Moreover, we are in the habit of treating the bird, as I am sure we 
would not, on any account, treat the dominions of the Sultan. Why, 
my dear aunt, is not the turkey a creature whose pitiable fate it is to 
be crammed with the food that it loathes especially—to be forced to 
swallow pill after pill of some fattening abomination, in order that it 
may one day be brought to the spit, leaded with chains (of sausages), 
and cut up among an enlightened family circle? 

Using a wise discretion rather boldly, I pass over the remaining 
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four pictures by Millais, as I wish to speak of a few works about 

which you are not so likely to have heard. There is a picture by 

Mr. Phillip that would interest you, and Rose, more than would any 

other in the gallery. 
* * * * 

Well, after all that, which you may assure her is most sincerely felt 
by me to be true, I will go on to speak of Mr. Phillip’s picture. Its 
title in the catalogue is—‘‘ And the prayer of faith shall save the 
sick.” Mr. Phillip is a painter of Spanish life, and a fine painter too. 
He has here given a most touching group of sick persons, at the gate of 
a churchin Madrid probably. You, who have for many years ful- 
filled the duties of a clergyman’s wife; who have watched by many 
sick beds, have felt the afiliction of those you tended, have seen them 
droop in spite of all your anxious care, and have prayed with them for 
heavenly support and succour; you, who have cheerfully and patiently 
devoted your earthly strength to the work of Charity, while you have, 
with the earnestness only felt by the true worker, kept always in sight 
the heavenly strength of Faith; you, who have done this good work 
at home, in a Protestant country, might look, not unmoved, at this 
picture of suffering humianity in a foreign land, fortified and cheered 
as the sufferers are by reliance on a foreign religion. 

Mr. Phillip has very artistically managed that, while his picture shall 
touch all hearts by its truth to an affecting incident, it shall not pain 
or disgust by any special dwelling upon the merely morbid. I am 
afraid the pre-Raphaelites would be at fault here. It is to be hoped 
the school may never take to such subjects as that chosen by Mr. 
Phillip; otherwise, I should advocate the re-opening of the Octagon 
Room—an oubliette which has been closed this year, in deference to po- 
pular feelings of humanity—for the special reception of “ cases” which 
should be for the inspection only of medical men. 

Mr. Ward, the only great historical painter who now paints from 
history, has a picture of Marie Antoinette, parting, in the prison of the 
Temple, from her son. In these gloomy prison-scenes of Mr. Ward’s 
—and it is between such scenes and political executions that his choice 
of subjects alternates—there is a dry circumstance, a rigid impartiality 
of black shadows, a calm reliance upon the undeniability of facts and 
dates, that would do honour to Mr. Hallam. And, as Ward is to Hal- 
lam, so is Jones, R.A., to Professor Creasy. 

Jones—the Horace Vernet of a circuit of a mile and a half from 
the Horse Guards—is a military historian on canvas; but if his know- 
ledge of military matters be no greater than his knowledge of the rocks 
and trees he attempts to paint—just as a compiler of despatches would 
lumber into his work a heavy effort at the picturesque, to make the 
thing “ go down”—this artist’s pictures are not very instructive, as they 
are certainly not at all pleasing. Why, you may ask, should I mention 
this Mr. Jones, when I have only to find fault with his painting and to 
cast doubt on his facts? Ihave a particular object in seizing upon 
Jones, as I will explain. 

In the list of Royal Academicians it is hardly pretended, even by 
persons most fayourable to that institution which is called the Royal 
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Academy, that all the names belong to really great painters. The 
courtly President himself is not considered by his friends to be a 
genius; and it is to his conciliatory manners and to his reputation for 
personal influence in high quarters that he unquestionably owes his 
election. Once and away, at these annual shows, Sir Charles Eastlake 
occupies the central position at the end of the farthest room with a 
fully developed “ Angelica” or “ Bianca,” apparently painted from 
waxwork illumined by gas. These mild exhibitions of a presiding 
mediocrity are criticised with the utmost indulgence. Sir Charles is 
so excellent a man; speaks so beautifully about the true end of art, 
and that sort of thing; and is so refined, and polished, and courteous, 
and obliging, that some critics cannot help showing their wonder at 
his ever condescending to paint at all. Royal Academician, and Pro- 
fessor of Painting at the Roysl Academy, is Solomon Hart, Esq., than 
whom no man paints more detestable pictures. Quite a popular 
outcry was raised when his pair of (bilious) subjects, representing, on 
a colossal scale, two Jewish undergraduates, in the several states of 
study and alcoholic dissipation, appeared in the exhibition of a season 
or two ago. This year, Mr. Hart, R.A., Professor of Painting at the 
Royal Academy, exhibits two of the very worst portraits ever 
beheld in any public exhibition. The first of these two extreme 
specimens is the likeness of Baron Rothschild, painted for some 
Jewish institution. The second is ‘The Right Honourable David 
Salomons, Lord Mayor of London,” who is depicted—the catalogue 
informs us, lest we should be unobservant of the fact—‘ in the 
costume worn at his reception of the King of Sardinia, at Guildhall, 
on the 4th of December, 1855.” On the same wall I observe two 
admirable portraits, by Mr. H. W. Phillips, who will have to wait a 
long time, 1 am atraid, for admission to the charmed circle. General 
Sir Colin Campbell and Dr. Sandwith (narrator of the Siege of Kars) 
are the subjects of this painter’s work; and better work of its kind is 
hardly to be found in the gallery. What a fine portrait he would 
give of Uncle Owen! By the bye, he has painted a namesake— 
Owen Jones, the author of your “show” volume, ‘“‘ The Alhambra,” 
and likewise of the people’s illustrated book—or Court—on the same 
subject, in that best of public libraries, the Crystal Palace. Were the 
distinction only of those letters, “ R.A.,” to be considered, nobody 
need care; it being plainly apparent that a Royal Academician is 
unfit to paint a respectable portrait, while a portrait-painter who may 
scarcely hope to become an ‘* Associate” even, invests every likeness 
that he paints with the dignity of a true work of art. 

Well, what about Mr. Jones? I have kept sight of him, never fear, 
and my object in noticing his “ Trukkee, 28th February, 1845,” is just 
to say—Now here is as wretched a painting as can very well be, and yet 
it is a kind of crime to write even disparagingly of the painter! 
Every one agrees in saying how bad it is—I heard an old Indian officer 
exclaim, on the private-view day, when he came to Mr. Jones’s work, 
“* That’s bad, and no mistake,” and the forcible justice of the criticism 
was instantly acknowledged by several persons—and yet I have not 
met with an adverse notice, in any newspaper, of “'Trukkee.” I sup- 
pose the reason of this may partly be that Mr. Jones, though a bad, is 
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not an offensively bad painter. There is nothing about his pictures 
that can positively annoy, like the style of Mr. Solomon Hart. Mere 
feebleness is a quality that few care to attack; and I confess that I 
would rather not, myself, say that the works of Mr. George Jones, R.A., 
are vile, but that I find him upheld in his permanent post of Painter- 
General of the British Forces. We may not be a military nation, but 
the deeds of our army claim something like a tribute from Art; and 
the present is a good time for “showing up” the Royal Academy on 
one more point in which that institution bears a strong family likeness 
to the Horse Guards. 

As I must hurry over the rest of my ground, and as, in writing to 
one who is not familiar with the styles of modern artists, a string of 
elegant generalities, formed upon the most approved judgment of those 
styles, would afford very little real information touching the pictures that 
cover the sides of the five rooms, I can only attempt to give you a 
tolerable notion of one or two more specimens. If you had been to 
the exhibition and knew as much, therefore, as a critic would tell you 
about it, I should remind you that Mr. Stanfield has a noble picture 
of a deserted ship, drifting at the will of the elements, and that this 
poetical idea is carried out with Mr. Stanfield’s accustomed skill ; 
that neither of the two pictures contributed by Sir Edwin Landseer, 
contains the amount of careful painting he usually bestows on his 
subject works, and even on mere animal portraiture; that Webster's 
“Hide and Seek,” is the most admirable piece of childish nature 
he has given. us since the “Dame School;” that a worthy com- 
panion to Mr. Webster’s picture is thatzof Mr. Frith, who in many 
“Happy Returns of the Day,” represents a charming domestic scene, 
the principal faces in which will be remembered as having added to 
the interest of preceding works by this artist; that Mr. Goodall, in 
abandoning his Breton peasant subjects for pure history, in the Sir 
George Hayter line, takes a step the wisdom of which may be doubted, 
though his picture of “ Cranmer at the Traitor's Gate,” has certainly 
claims to be considered as a work of a high order of art ;—and so on, 
of about a score of painters, not forgetting to verify my remarks by 
parenthetical reference to the numbers‘fin the catalogue. This would 
be very pleasant, if, as I have observed, you did not require informa- 
tion, but merely a gentle stimulant to your opinions. 

But a request such as that you have sent me is not to be met in the 
ordinary way of meeting country commissions—that is, by selecting 
from a stock of ready-made articles the particular article required. 
Though the dealers in art-criticism have mostly on hand a very con- 
siderable show of goods, not any proportion of their stock-in-trade is 
adapted to the exceptional case of a person really in want of any- 
thing. 

I will select one from the unusually small number of landscapes 
exhibited this year. It is the best, though I speak of it not on that 
account alone. Mr. Phillips, the portrait painter, whom I have men- 
tioned for his fine pictures of Sir Colin Campbell, Dr. Sandwith, and 
Owen Jones, isa man whose chance of becoming a Royal Academician, 
small though that chance may be, is immense compared with the chance 
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of Mr. Anthony. The former has never committed himself with any 
separatist body of painters—has never wandered further from the 
great establishment in Trafalgar Square than to the gallery of the 
British Institution, which is (if you will allow me the expression) a 
chapel of ease to the Royal Academy. Mr. Phillips, therefore, is sure 
if not of favour, at least of a tolerably fair field for the exhibition of 
his pictures, here. Now Mr. Anthony, having made himself famous, 
by many striking and original works, at the gallery of the British 
Artists (you observe how national our English bodies of painters are 
in their distinctive titles), brought his wares to the great market for 
the first time a few seasons ago. It is notorious that the Suffolk Street 
Society of British Artists is held by the Royal Academy in peculiar 
detestation. Accordingly when one of the Suffolk Street men who has 
most distinguished himself by that decided opposition to Acade- 
mical rules which consists in painting well, applies to Academical 
authority for space and light in which to show his talents, he is certain 
to be snubbed. ‘This has been Mr. Anthony’s fate now for five con- 
secutive years. Each year the Royal Academicians have accepted a 
work at his hand, a work containing evidence of the rarest powers, 
and have hung it high over “the line,” on a level with large “ life” 
studies of the heathen mythology by aspiring pupils who mind Pro- 
fessor Hart’s lectures, and their P.’s and Q.’s in general. The only 
shade of an excuse that could hitherto be found for hanging Mr. 
Anthony’s landscapes near the ceiling has been in their somewhat 
extraordinary size. But this year Mr. Anthony sends a landscape of 
moderate dimensions, and, lacking any colourable pretext for the old 
form of injustice, the authorities hang his work among the architec- 
tural plans and elevations—Pecksniffian pumps and grammar-schools, 
designs for new wings to Bill-stickers’ Almshouses, proposed west- 
fronts to Lady Whittlesea’s Chapels, and the like! I can pardon the 
good gentlemen who write the criticisms for the newspapers, in that 
they have all (as far as I know) overlooked Mr. Anthony this season. 
It was not any part of their duty to visit a room which is supposed to 
contain objects of interest only to architects and their employers. I 
hope that Mr. Anthony’s calmly beautiful ‘“ Summer’s Eve ” will have 
justice done in it the Builder, the Engineer, or the Railway Journal. 
There are two more pictures in this same North Room, which have 
no more business here than Mr. Anthony’s landscape has. One of 
them, I see, has been discovered by the penetrating Mr. Ruskin, whose 
architectural associations, by-the-bye, would have naturally led him 
into thisroom. ‘The Eve of St. Agnes” is an intensely pre-Raphaelite 
picture, or rather series of pictures, by Mr. A. Hughes. In one frame 
this gentleman has included the whole of Keats's legend, and has caught 
not a little of the poct’s dreamy sweetness, with more than a little of 
the quaint, goblin fancy, that peers out in places of that pre-Raphaelite 
poem, The last picture I have now to speak about (leaving you to 
Ruskin for the rest) is Mr. R. B. Martineau’s “ Picciola;” not a new 
subject, nor, in any important respect, a new picture ; but a praise- 
worthy effort to express the full meaning of a very pathetic story. 
The story of the prisoner’s care of the little plant, will always com- 
Z 
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mand attention from those who are shut out from nature as effectually, 
in this huge labyrinth of streets, as they would be in a gaol. When 
I see pictures like that of Mr. Anthony’s “ Summer Eve” (pushed aside 
into the same despised corner in which the work of Mr. Martineau 
lies hid), I think of those touching passages in Alton Locke, where 
the poor hero tells us how he loved and blessed the unrivalled landscape 
painters of England, for showing him, each and every one of them, 
“a leaf out of the magic book, which else was closed to him for ever.” 

* * * * * 

So no more at present, my dear aunt, from 
Your affectionate and dutiful nephew, 


JOHN JONES. 


A CRIMINAL CASE.* 
By J. PALGRAVE SIMpson. 


A caprice of fashion—for no other reason is very apparent—has in 
the last few years converted a dull little fishing-town on the eastern 
coast of England into a bathing-place of note, and a much frequented 
resort for autumn idlers from London, as well as for provincial lovers 
of change during (what should be) the hot months of an English 
summer. Lodging-houses have sprung up as if by the wave of a 
magician’s wand. ‘“ Terraces,” “‘ Rows,” “ Places,” and even more dis- 
tinguished “ Crescents,” have grown out of the earth, in all the white 
uprightness of such modern bathing-place structures—to say nothing 
of outlying villas, let to more exclusive visitors. Of all these well- 
ordered agglomerations of small houses none seems more inclined to 
assert its right to the epithet of ‘‘ genteel” than “ Prospect Place,” 
so called because by screwing the head uncomfortably out of the last 
window of the last house, a view of the sea can be discovered by any 
Columbus, who ventures a fall ora crick of the neck in the discovery : 
and, of all the houses in the Place, none assuredly would be more 
affronted to have its right to that epithet questioned than that in the 
possession of the greatly respected Miss Jones, with its little gardens, 
front and back, like all the other houses in the row. 

Now Miss Jones, as her name indicates, was a maiden lady, and 
(what her name does not necessarily indicate) of a somewhat mature 
age. She was thrifty in her habits, too thrifty, perhaps, to allure 
many visitors, for two consecutive seasons, to her lodging-house—what 
house in the Row was not a lodging-house?—her commercial polity 
had but one beginning, development and end—thrift: that’s the way 


* The curious case of circumstantial evidence, of which I have here made 
myself the narrator, is not one of my own invention, The facts took place a 
few years ago, as here given; and their authenticity and correctness, even to 
most of the more minute details, are warranted.—J. P. 8. 
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she understood business. But, for all that, Miss Jones was very gen- 
teel. She prided herself greatly on her gentility. There was one 
other quality upon which Miss Jones prided herself even more than 
upon such adventitious advantages as that of station—her excessive 
decorum. Miss Jones was a great stickler for decorum; so great a 
stickler, that any unfortunate being who transgressed Miss Jones’s 
established bounds of decorum—and those bounds were very ill-defined 
—was an anathematised being in her eyes, and was consequently most 
consistently but severely anathematised by her maidenly mouth. Any 
greater aberrations from the right path of duty were too rare in that 
very genteel bathing-place to come even under the restless lynx-like 
eyes of Miss Jones; so she had to confine herself generally to her 
severe inquisition into breaches of decorum. But had she discovered 
any other—had she——What she would have done must not now 
be anticipated. 

In all her ideas of decorum and the punishment with which any 
dereliction of its rules should be visited, Miss Jones was ably and 
zealously supported by her aide-de-camp, and servant-of-all-work, 
Mrs. Martha. Now, Mrs. Martha rejoiced in the title of “ Mrs.,” not 
from any superiority in age to her mistress, for she was, in truth, some 
years younger, although she generally suppressed the fact, out of deli- 
vacy to the lady, except in those moments of misunderstanding which 
will occur between the very dearest femaie allies,—but from the sup- 
posed fact of her having been once bound in matrimonial ties to a 
“cruel wretch of a man,” who had deserted her. The word “ sup- 
posed” is used advisedly ; for some indecorous, ungenteel people, not 
friendlily disposed to the house of Jones, had insinuated that only half 
her story was true—and that half referred to the fact of the deser- 
tion, not of the matrimonial tie. Be that as it may, Mrs. Martha was, 
perhaps, if it were possible, a greater enemy to any breach of decorum, 
especially in her own sex, than even the “just” Miss Jones. At all 
events, the anathemas she uttered were not always so profoundly 
** genteel” as those of her mistress. 

As has been before intimated, Miss Jones was not always so fortu- 
nate in her lodging-house letting speculation as so genteel and deco- 
rous a lady deserved to be. The summer was far advanced. The 
season was positively flitting by, and Miss Jones had not yet let her 
first and second floors. What was still more mortifying, still more 
undeserved, was that her next-door neighbour, Mrs. Huggins, a widow 
with four daughters, none of whom, Miss Jones affirmed, had any 
decorum either in manner or spirit, had let her whole house for a 
whole month, and retired to live upon some friends in the country— 
a piece of thrift that excited, it is grievous to remark, a considerable 
rising of envious bile in the throat of poor Miss Jones. ‘That Miss 
Jones should consider herself greatly injured by destiny in this mis- 
taken arrangement was natural enough. By an equally natural, but 
not quite so logical reasoning, she conceived that the visitors who had 
established themselves next door, had likewise done her, Miss Jones, 
a mortal injury and offence. She even went so far in her natural, 
but, as has been said, not strictly logical train of feeling, to 
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resent the injury and offence thus personally offered to her, 
by visiting the casual next-door neighbour with the scorn due 
to her wounded pride. If Miss Jones had said “hatred,” in lieu of 
scorn, she would perhaps have been more just to herself. Was not 
even hatred natural, however? Persons who could have preferred the 
house of the less genteel and far less decorous Widow Huggins to her 
own, could not but be tainted with indecorum, if not ungentility, 
themselves: and, as such improper people, was it not due to herself 
that she should place them under her redoubtable ban? The suspi- 
cions of Miss Jones, however, relative to the impropriety of the neigh- 
bours—suspicions that gradually became certainties in her mind—were, 
in truth, very shadowy; she could find nothing, in spite of the joint 
efforts of herself and Mrs. Martha, that could be laid before her council 
of inquisition and put to the rack. The neighbours went regularly to 
church twice on a Sunday. ‘They paid butcher and baker with 
provoking exactness. They were still and quiet in the house. They 
seldom went out. But, was there not something very strange, not to 
say suspicious, in that very quietness and seclusion? At least so Miss 
Jones asked herself. 

She asked herself—that “self” of course including her other self, 
Mrs. Martha—another question, every day, every hour of the day,— 
Who were their neighbours? Upon their first arrival, Miss Jones, 
with that laudable spirit of inquiry and thirst for information which so 
greatly characterised her, had begged Biddles, the butcher, in her 
genteelest manner—after duly cautioning him as to the danger of 
trusting suspicious strangers—to have the infinite kindness to inform 
her who might be his new customers next door. Unwary was Biddles, 
the butcher, in the hour when he answered that “they went by the name 
of Mr. and Miss Harris—that they were brother and sister he believed 
—but that they were quiet people, and he couldn’t make much out of them.” 
For, as Miss Jones remarked to her ally, Mrs. Martha, if Biddles, the 
butcher, said they only “ went by the name” of Harris, of course he 
must mean that the name was only taken up for a temporary purpose. 
Besides, was not “Harris” notoriously a fictitious, a visionary, an 
impossible name? (Miss Jones, it will seem, had read her Dickens.) 
If, too, Biddles only “ believed” that the neighbours were brother and 
sister, it was evidently because he doubted the fact: for, as Miss Jones 
somewhat unphilosophically argued, belief implies doubt. And, above 
all, had he not intimated that ‘he couldn’t make much out of them ?” 
Indubitably, then, they were mysterious personages—ergo, personages 
having something to conceal—and, as human nature only conceals evil, 
consequently evil-doers. Q. E. D. 

“Brother. and sister, are they?” quoth Miss Jones, as she sat 
knitting in her back parlour, having condescendingly permitted 
Mrs. Martha to sit knitting by her side. ‘ Who ever saw brother and 
sister so unlike each other? Why! his hair is black, and hers is 
fair—not to say carrotty.” 

“ Very carrotty,” chimed in Mrs. Martha. 

“ His nose is thin and long; hers is short and stumpy—not to say a 
pug,” continued the mistress. 
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“Brother and sister! Stuff and nonsense! They are not!” ex- 
claimed the maiden lady, jumping to a hasty conclusion. 

“ But what are they, then, I should like to know,” said the innocent 
Mrs. Martha, as if she had no possible ideas upon the point. 

“Wumph!” said Miss Jones. “Humph!” said Mrs. Martha, and 
both the heads were shaken awfully. A silence of some minutes 
ensued, as if the ladies were desirous of pursuing some pleasant train 
of thought suggested by the last vague observations. 

“Martha! I must come to the bottom of this—J must,” said Miss 
Jones at last with considerable vehemence. “It’s my duty as a woman 
and a Christian, Martha.” 

“Our bounden duties, ma’am,” agreed Martha, making herself one 
of this feminine and Christian league against— Against what? 

In fact, to the bottom of what did Miss Jones determine to come? 
It would have been difficult for any uninitiated witness of their vague 
conversation to comprehend. ‘The two women seemed to understand 
each other, however, little as was expressed between them. 

In pursuance of her duty, ‘‘as a woman and a Christian,” Miss 
Jones watched her next-door neighbours more narrowly than ever, 
commented on their moral and physical appearance, in the rare oppor- 
tunities she had of seving them abroad, and even encouraged a daring 
but abortive proposition, on the part of the energetic Mrs. Martha, to 
climb upon the roof and to listen down the chimney of the next 
house. Forgetting even her usual thrifty habits, in her zeal for her 
duty “asa woman and a Christian,” she actually invited her more 
intimate female friends, chiefly maiden ladies of her own standing, 
with whom she lived upon the worst of terms—but her duty “as a 
woman, &c.,” taught her to overlook offence on this occasion—to a 
“‘tea”—at which social meeting it was formally discussed whether a 
communication relative to the people “ going by the name of Harris,” 
should not be laid before Mr. Goodall, the clergyman. Unfortunately 
this meritoriously assembled conclave of women and Christians was 
broken up, in an untimely way, in consequence of a violent con- 
troversy between its members, upon a subject, perfectly irrelevant to 
the motion laid before the meeting—namely, as to whether or no Miss 
Scragly, one of the ladies present, had ‘so far forgotten her principles 
of maidenly decorum as to have conversed for one whole minute with 
an old militia officer in Bates’s Crescent—she, the said Miss Scragly, 
being unaccompanied by any female friend, when, in truth, she had 
little Angelina Mottram, her niece, with her, who was almost two 
years old. So, Miss Jones was left to her lamentations respecting the 
failure of the convocation, and the useless expenses incurred by the 
“tea ”—and to her own resources. For some days, these resources, 
which did not extend much further than the use of two pairs of eyes 
and two pairs of ears, availed her but little in her meritorious pur- 
suance of her duty “as a woman and a Christian,” to come to the 
bottom of—something or other—she herself scarcely knew what; but 
as she confided to Mrs. Martha, she felt she had an inward monitor. 
At length, the assurance forced itself wpon the mind of both Miss 
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Jones and Mrs. Martha that their female next-door neighbour no 
longer descended to the lower floor of the “next door.” The so- 
called Mr. Harris had been seen sitting in the front parlour at his 
breakfast, all alone, looking more nervous and oppressed than ever ; 
the foolish man had unwarily left the window open. Contrary to his 
wont, he likewise left the house alone; but surely his step was more 
agitated—his mien more fidgetty than they had ever before re- 
marked. ‘Three days passed. No steps were heard in the “next 
door,” but those produced by the creaking shoes of “that Harris,” 
shoes that seemed to lament their destiny in belonging to so unworthy 
a master. 
: % k aR oS * * 

Night had gathered over the earth—a moonless night—a night 
which darkness fitted for a night of crime, although otherwise a 
balmy and innocent summer night enough. Miss Jones, overcome by 
the unwonted excitement of that day, was about to retire to rest, and 
for this purpose had deposed her curly “ front” in a little blue paper 
box, and was adjusting her head attire for the night in the back par- 
lour, when Mrs. Martha, who had gone out into the garden “to see 
after the robbers,” as she said in strangely fabulous phrase, but, in 
truth, to give a last glimpse to the back premises of that awful next 
door, with the faintest possible hopes of seeing “ something or other ” 
—mysterious words !—stalked into the room with so grim and strange 
an aspect that Miss Jones exclaimed at once with a convulsive ery, 
‘Good Lord, Martha, there isn’t a man in the garden ?” 

“Tt may be worse, mem,” said Martha, in a hoarse whisper. 

“Worse than a man!” screamed Miss Jones, as if that were im- 
possible. 

“ Next door, mem,” pursued Martha more grimly than ever. 

“What about that next door?” inquired her mistress, gaspingly, 
and rising in agitation from her seat. She clasped her hands in eager- 
ness, with a lively appreciation of some anticipated horror. 

“Awful, mem !” said the maid, with a paucity of words, evidently 
intended to be tantalising. 

“Speak out, Martha! speak out, I insist upon it,” exclaimed Miss 
Jones authoritatively, with a just resentment of this ungenerous pro- 
ceeding on the part of her ally. 

“Tt may be murder, mem,” said Martha, still with reserve. 

“Murder! what do you mean? Iwill have you speak out! Who is 
murdered ? what is murdered ?” gasped the lady. 

Nothing yet, perhaps,” croaked Martha, as if she were rather vexed 
that the anticipated deed had possibly not been yetdone. ‘ But I has 
my fears it’s coming.” 


“What's coming ?” screamed her mistress, now shuddering in every 
limb. 

In lieu of answering, Martha put one finger on her lips, and with the 
other hand beckoned to her mistress to follow her, after the approved 
fashion of spectres in ghost stories. 

“But, Martha, I couldn’t go out in my nightcap. It wouldn't be 
decorous. Let me put on my front,” expostulated Miss Jones. 
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Mrs. Martha only waved her hand more impatiently than before, 
and nodded her head hastily in the direction of the back door with an 
air as if she would have said “ bother decorum,” if Mrs. Martha could 
possibly have been guilty of such a dreadful exclamation: and so 
fascinated and excited was the mistress by this almost supernatural 
gesture on the part of her maid, that she actually followed the warning 
attendant into the back garden, spite of the dreadful indecorum of the 
nightcap. 

Against the low wall, which severed the back garden of the House 
of Jones from that of the much-suspected “next door,” Mrs. Martha 
had already placed the kitchen-table, and upon the kitchen-table an 
inverted washtub, and before the kitchen-table a kitchen-chair; and 
upon this edifice Mrs. Martha invited her mistress to mount. Miss 
Jones would have again expostulated, but she was now like one led by 
a spell, bewitched, as if were, by Mrs. Martha, and unable to resist. 
She mounted chair, table, and washtub, and thus found her head above 
the level of the wall, and able to look over. One look! and she with- 
drew her head, scarcely able to suppress a scream; and she crouched 
down. She had seena man! But it seemed to be the horror of 
being seen, in that night dishabille, rather than what she saw, that 
excited her agitation; for she said, with a tone of. remonstrance, 
‘Why, Martha! it is only that horrid Mr. Harris.” 

“ What was he doing, mem?” said Martha, with that grimness of 
visage, which seemed as if it were about to be stereotyped then and 
for ever upon her face. 

“I didn’t see,” whispered the lady. 

“Then look again,” whispered the maid, in her unusually authori- 
tative tone: and she flung her dark apron to her mistress, who, under- 
standing the hint, covered her head with this strange coiffure and looked 
over the wall once more—but with the utmost caution. 

“He is digging a hole in the ground; I can see what he is at by 
the lanthorn he has got,” whispered Miss Jones in a disappointed tone, 
again withdrawing her head. 

“* What for?” asked the mysterious Martha in a hoarse tone. 

. “ How should I know?” said Miss Jones, pettishly. 

“To bury something, that’s very evident,” pursued the sagacious 
attendant, awfully : and as her mistress did not seem to appreciate the 
full horror of this communication at once, but only gasped and panted, 
as one bewildered, she added, ‘‘ That something may be anything: but 
if it may be anything, it may also be a poor innocent new-born mur- 
dered babe !” 

“Don’t Martha, I shall faint !” gasped the maiden lady. 

‘No, mem, you wont!” replied Mrs. Martha, with considerable 
decision. . 

“T won't, Martha, I won't,” said her mistress, resolutely although she 
shook sorely. ‘I owe to myself as a woman and a Christian, not to 
faint.” 

‘Tn course, mem,” replied Martha. 

Thus encouraged once more by her sense of duty as a woman and 
a Christian, Miss Jones again looked carefully over the wall, bobbing 
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down if the “horrid man” ever turned his head her way, although 
the darkness would fully have prevented his seeing the dusky excres- 
cence above the wall; and Mrs. Martha having found two old empty 
flower-pots, and made them into two stands on the table for her feet, 
contrived, with a little exertion, being the taller woman of the two, 
to obtain as good a view of what was passing in the garden as her 
mistress. 

It was, indeed, a strange and awful scene that shcrtly passed 





beneath their eyes; and, as Miss Jones after declared, it was all she 
and Martha could do to support themselves under the terrible trial. 
Mr. Harris had actually, aided by the light of the lanthorn, made a 
considerable longitudinal hole, bearing a vague resemblance to a small 
grave in the neglected flower-bed of the Widow Huggins. He then 
laid down his spade, took up the lanthorn, and re-entered the house. 


—_ 
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The two spell-bound females on the other side of the wall held fast to 
each other, or rather Miss Jones held fast to the more energetic and 
life-experienced Mrs. Martha. They scarcely dared to speak to one 
another. Only, when Mrs. Martha whispered hoarsely, “ He’s gone 
to do it!” Miss Jones faintly murmured, “ Now, don’t Martha,” as if 
she supposed that exemplary attendant was about to commit a murder, 
and not Mr. Harris. A suggestion, certainly, did come to the terri- 
fied mind of Miss Jones, and she once faintly murmured, “the 
police!” But to this brief suggestive remark, Mrs. Martha only replied 
“It’s much too late to prevent. We'd better stop and see !” 

In truth, Mr. Harris shortly re-appeared, bearing on one arm a 
small but lengthy form, wrapped in white cloth, and the lanthorn in 
his other hand. “It’s the child!” whispered Martha. Miss Jones 
shuddered again. He set the lanthorn on the ground, and then was 
about to place the object wrapped in the white cloth in the hole, when 
suddenly, to his own evident astonishment, as well as to that of the 
witnesses of this scene, the so-called Miss Harris rushed in bed 
attire into the garden—but what thought of decorum could be 
expected from such a woman ?—and catching the hand of the man, 
exclaimed, “Oh, Simon, Simon! ‘This is cruel. I cannot part with 
him thus.” 

“ Him! It is a boy,” whispered Mrs. Martha. 

“Barbara, this is very foolish of you,” responded Simon. “ How 
can you be so imprudent as to leave your bed? It must be done, you 
know.” 

‘No, no, I cannot bear it,” sobbed Barbara ; “ give him to me again. 
I'll not believe that he is dead.” 

“Nonsense! As I didn’t wish him to linger, I put him out of the 
world with a drop of prussic acid myself. No living being could 
have stood that. He’s as dead as a door nail,” replied the cruel 
Simon, callously. 

“And you could do it ?” exclaimed the lady with tears. 

“Well! I must own I was awfully nervous about it,” said Simon. 
“But really now you drive me out of my mind, Barbara, by all your 
sobbings and hysterics. You'll kill yourself in your present position. 
and cause my death too. I can’t stand all this.” 

“But let him not lie here,” cried Barbara, with fresh torrents of 
tears. “Let him lie where I can plant flowers on his tomb. Oh, 
Simon, Simon! You have no heart.” 

“In course not,” remarked Mrs. Martha, low. 

“‘Come—come—my poor innocent,” sobbed the lady in the next 
garden, clutching the object in the white cloth, and catching it up in 
her arms; and she rushed, frantically, with her burden into the house. 

“You'll be the death of us both, going on thus, Barbara,” said 
Mr. Simon, so-called Harris; and, after carefully filling up the hole 
he had made with the mould, in a state of evident nervous agitation, 
he retreated also into the house. / 

For some time the two spectators of this horrible and distressing 
scene remained with their eyes fixed upon the now empty and dark 
next door garden ; but nothing fresh occurred. At last they descended 
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from their elevation, and removed the scaffolding from which they had 
been witnesses of that scene of crime. 

‘“‘She had a mother’s heart, at least,” said Martha, with something 
of a sigh. 

“Do you defend the vile hussey ?” objected Miss Jones, indignantly. 

‘Goodness forbid !” exclaimed her ally hastily, as if ashamed of 
the female weakness expressed by that semblance of a sigh. 

Great was the agitation of both mistress and maid during that night 
of horror. Anxious and perplexing were the discussions they held 
as to their path of duty as women and Christians in this terrible 
emergency. The murder of that poor babe they could no longer 
prevent. But they could divulge the crime, and bring the “next 
door” miscreants to justice. A resolution was taken: and day had 
dawned before the two female possessors of this tragical secret dropped 
into uneasy slumbers, haunted by feverish dreams. 

It was still an early hour of the morning, when Mrs. Martha 
wrapped her shawl around her, and left the house, evidently intent 
upon some mission of the wtmost importance, and grumbling that 
either she or “‘ missus,” should have allowed sleep to visit their eyelids 
at all. Miss Jones had also risen, and, having attired herself in all 
her best array, as if for some festive, or, at least, momentous occa- 
sion, remained alone in her house, in a state of agitation so “ tre- 
mendious” as she afterwards declared, “ that she could neither sit,” nor 
stand, nor move, nor keep still”—a state of body and mind assuredly 
very perplexing to any human being. One occupation alone absorbed 
her—that of listening for the return of Mrs. Martha. At last, after 
a period of time which seemed “half a dozen eternities” to her, steps 
were heard before the house. She rushed to the front window—then 
tottered convulsively—not, however, without giving a prolonged 
glance at the little parlour looking-glass, and settling her cap and front, 
in spite of her excitement—to open the front door. The array of 
small beings who entered, along with Mrs. Martha, was somewhat 
formidable to a maidenly decorous female. But Miss Jones’s nerves 
were strung to the highest pitch ; and her courage was supported by 
her sense of duty as a “woman and a Christian.” There was Theo- 
philus Spriggs, Esq., the magistrate, and Bumps, his clerk, and Sorrel 
and Parsley, two constables, the terror of the boys who ventured to play 
marbles on the Crescent pavement. Miss Jones knew them all. 

“This is a terrible business—a sad blow to the respectability of our 
rising town—an awful affair!” said Theophilus Spriggs, Esq., already 
well primed by Mrs. Martha, as he seated himself in the prim front 
parlour of Miss Jones. It was, indeed, shocking that such words 
should be uttered—such thoughts even conceived in that genteel and 
decorous front parlour. ‘‘ Ladies, we must take your depositions !” 
And Theophilus Spriggs, Esq., signed to Bumps to seat himself at a 
table, while Mrs. Martha brought pen and ink. 

But the taking the depositions of the “ ladies” was no easy matter. 
Both wanted to speak at once; and certainly the attempt of Mrs. 
Martha to have a simultaneous hearing with her mistress was as un- 
charitable as it was wanting in respect, for had she not already told 
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her terrific tale at least three times, in a plenitude of words, not with- 
out a considerable quantity of exaggeration, which ought to have been 
all that was requisite for the relief of her overcharged mind for the 
time being? At length, some sort of order having been restored, and 
the preliminary information having been considered fully sufficient 
by magisterial wisdom to justify ulterior proceedings, Theophilus 
Spriggs, Esq., rose to visit that terrible scene of crime, the dreadful 
“next door,” armed with all the terrors of his magisterial authority, 
and followed by his attending train, which was now swelled by the 
accusing ladies, who declared their presence necessary to identify the 
criminals, and whose hearts palpitated with a mixture of terror and 
curiosity as they proceeded to penetrate the recesses of that den of 
iniquity to which they lived in such distressing proximity. Theophilus 
Spriggs, Esq., knocked at the “next door” with all his magisterial dig- 
nity. Noone came. Again—again! louder and louder! No answer 
was returned. He now absolutely thundered. Still all was silence in 
the interior of that awful house. A feeling of dread fell on all the 
party. Even Theophilus Spriggs, Esq., looked pale. That silence 
might have appalled the stoutest heart. 

“He has murdered her too, and cut his own throat,” said Mrs. 
Martha, ina hoarse whisper to her mistress. 

The whole of “Prospect Place” was now roused by the repeated 
knockings. Curious heads bent over each front garden gate. A 
crowd began to assemble ; when a boy ran up to inform the perplexed 
magistrate that he had the key of the house. The boy was known 
to be “the grocer’s Richard,” who had done the day-work of the 
accused lodging-house during the sojourn of the criminal Harrises, 
but slept at his father’s. Spite of this latter circumstance, which 
ought to have proved that “the grocer’s Richard” could not have 
been an accessory to the fearful scenes of the preceding night, he was 
forthwith given into the charge of the constables—a proceeding so 
identified in the mind of Richard with the fact that he was to be 
hanged without further ceremony, that he burst into a yell of anguish, 
from which he could only with difficulty be made to desist suffi- 
ciently to inform the magistrate, that the key had been entrusted 
to his keeping, because Mister Harris and Miss Barbara, and Sarah, 
Miss Barbara’s maid, had all left the house that morning by the 
earliest train. The criminals then had gone off in dread of discovery. 
It was useless for Richard to assure the magistrate that they were 
coming back in “a day or two.” That subterfuge could not deceive 
any man possessed of common sagacity. It was evident they had 
fled in terror. Aided by the key, in the possession of “the gro- 
cer’s Richard,” Theophilus Spriggs, Esq., now entered the house of 
crime. The hearts of Miss Jones and Mrs. Martha beat more convul- 
sively than ever. The mysteries of the “next door” were perhaps 
upon the point of being divulged. Nothing very. mysterious, however, 
was to be discovered to gratify the curiosity of ladies who deserved a 
better reward, after their exertions in the accomplishment of their 
duty as women and Christians. Books remaining upon the tables; 
clothes and other effects in the drawers of the fugitive party; a letter- 
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case, but not containing any revelations in the way of manuscript con- 
fessions or other condemnatory documents ; in fact, most of the “ goods 
and chattels” of the escaped delinquents, just as if they really had 
intended to return in a “day or two.” It was very clear that some 
sudden alarm had occasioned the precipitate flight of the party, and 
that they had not time to pack up the greater part of their goods. 
Was there then nothing palpable—nothing beyond the mere moral 
evidence of the hasty flight—to afford proof of the crime, perpetuated 
within those seemingly simple and innecent rooms? Happily for the 
ends of justice, as Miss Jones said, there was. In the closet of the bed- 
room occupied by the male criminal was a phial, the smell of which 
was sufficient to assure the magistrate that it had contained prussie 
acid—that deadly poison, mentioned as having been used to “ finish off 
the poor babby” in the conversation overheard by the two principal 
witnesses the previous night. In the back parlour were some littered 
bits of straw, so scattered around a vacant place on the carpet, that it 
was clear the straw had been used to pack some oval receptacle—in all 
probability a hamper. Thus had the body of the murdered child been 
conveyed away. That Sarah the maid had been accessory after, if not before, 
the fact, was very clear to the minds of all such unprejudiced people as 
Miss Jones and Mrs. Martha. ‘The probabilities, in their estimation, 
were, however, greatly in favour of the “before,” since this ‘“im- 
pudent hussey,” it must be confessed, had always rejected the over- 
tures of the latter lady to make acquaintance over the front garden 
rail, and consequently must have had very powerful reasons for avoiding 
communication with well-thinking people. 

But, because they had thus hastily fled, were the criminals to be allowed 
to roam the earth, left only to the not very probable tortures of their 
own hardened consciences ? Was crime to remain unpunished ? Oh, no! 
Miss Jones and her ally, who had been much troubled in their minds 
by their fears of such a dénowement to their criminal drama, were greatly 
relieved to learn that Theophilus Spriggs, Esq., was not a man to be 
thus baffled, and that, during the examination of the house, he had 
hastily dispatched “‘ young Bumps,” his clerk, to the station, with an 
electric telegraph dispatch, announcing the crime and the escape of the 
criminals, to be notified all along the line, and more especially at the 
station of the capital of the county, where they would have to change 
carriages, and where they might easily be arrested. No; they would 
not eventually escape! That was balm to the minds of Miss Jones and 
Mrs. Martha. ‘They learned also on the speedy return of Bumps—his 
task accomplished—that the fugitives had been remarked—that they 
bore little luggage with them—but that they conveyed a hamper 
which had excited some disagreeable observations from the railway 
officials, on account of a supposed unpleasant odour arising from it—an 
accusation, indignantly repelled by the lady of the party, though not 
without considerable agitation, and very evident nervous annoyance on 
the part of the gentleman. Here there was again a chain in the 
evidence to prove their removal of the already mouldering remains of 
the innocent victim, “crammed, poor darling, into a hamper, just like 
a sucking pig fur market,” as Mrs. Martha observed. 
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After the considerable part played by the two worthy ladies of 
Prospect Place, in the discovery of this atrocious crime, it is grievous 
to be obliged to bid them farewell and follow the criminals in their 
flight. But history must be respected: and, unfortunately, the ter- 
minating scenes of this “criminal case” took place at some distance 
from the fashionable bathing-place where the first scenes were enacted ; 
and the narration must be transferred to another locality. 

The telegraphic dispatch was received only a few minutes before the 
arrival of the train, which conveyed the criminals to the provin- 
cial capital alluded to. Such measures as could be devised upon a 
hasty council being held by the railway officials were duly taken. The 
signaled party got out at the chief station. There could be no doubt of 
their identity. They hastily called a “fly,” and got in with luggage 
and hamper, little dreaming that two railway-porters of intelligence and 
activity mounted behind the vehicle to discover its destination, while a 
third ran to the house of the Superintendent of Police. To this latter 
place one of the porters, who had accompanied the hired conveyance, 
soon came, to inform the Superintendent that the “parties” had got 
out at a genteel house in the outskirts of the city, and that “ Ben” 
was watching “ to see that they did'nt bolt again.” Thus advised, the 
functionary proceeded, with a body of police, to the house indicated. 
Some were stationed in front of the house: others were marched off to 
the rear. It was a pleasant villa. Who could have supposed it to be 
the abode of such atrocious miscreants ? Sarah, the maid, the suspected 
Sarah, the accessory “after,” or, as Mrs. Martha had insinuated, 
“before the fact,” herself answered the bell at the front door. Her 
terror at the sight of the police was a sure evidence of her guilty 
complicity. In answer to the inquiries of the Superintendent, where 
her master and mistress then were, she could scarcely find breath to 
answer “in the garden.” Through the hall, the police penetrated into 
the garden. There, in truth, was Mr. Harris, once more cecupied in 
digging a hole. By his side was the fearful hamper. Its contents— 
that body wrapped in its white cloth—had been taken out and lay on 
the gravel walk. Near him stood Miss Barbara, bathed in tears, with 
a few plants and a watering pot in her hand ready to deck the mould, 
that was about now to conceal that little form, with verdure, that might 
serve to render the discovery of the spot less likely—or, at least, so 
reasoned the knowing Superintendent. 

Well might Mr. Harris start more nervously than ever, and tremble 
in every limb! Well might Miss Barbara shriek and nearly faint away, 
in the evident terror of detected guilt, as the Superintendent, placing 
his hand upon the shoulder of the male ciiminal, and producing the 
warrant with which he had provided himself, said that he arrested him 
for the crime of murder! Well might they both utter in tones of 
affected surprise, but real terror, the word “ Murder!” 

Useless were their protestations of innocence.. The white cloth was 
torn asunder by the police, and revealed to the eyes of all the body of 
—a dog! 

‘‘ Barbara’s Fido!” exclaimed Mr. Harris; and from the trembling 
words of the nervous gentleman, amidst the sobbings cf the sister, 
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the Superintendent had to learn that Miss Barbara Harris, who was 
“not in strong health,” had been lately much agitated—so much agi- 
tated as to have taken to her bed, and been greatly hysterical, by the 
mortal illness of her darling little dog, whose sufferings were such 
that he (Mr. Harris) had very unwillingly been obliged to put an end 
to the poor animal's misery by prussic acid: that he had intended 
burying the unfortunate deceased in the garden of the lodging-house, 
but had been entreated by his sister to bring her fivourite home to 
their own house, where he might be tenderly buried, and where she 
might weep over his remains. And when these agitated explanations 
were over, Miss Harris fell weeping on her brother’s bosom; and 
Sarah, the maid, wept in sympathy. 

Who went home looking rather foolish and very irate, accompanied 
by men who irreverently stuck out their tongues behind his back ? 
‘The Superintendent of Police. And who looked very foolish likewise 
when he read an official communication from this indignant gentle- 
man? Theophilus Spriggs, Esq. Two persons, however, felt neither 
shame nor remorse upon the announcement of their error. Miss Jones 
and Mrs. Martha. ‘To this day they affirm that the horrible crime 
was committed—that the police had been bribed—that the authorities 
of (the city where the criminals had resided) had connived at this 
evasion of justice, and that all the world is wicked, save only two 
persons. In fact, they “rayther suspect” that the Widow Huggins 
and her four indecorous daughters, had cognizance all along of this 
horrible “ Criminal Case.” 





THE BALLADS AND ROMANTIC POEMS OF VICTOR HUGO. 
VI. THE TIMBALIER’S BETROTHED. 


Douce est la mort qui vient en bien aimant. DrsPORTES. 


‘Our Sovereign Duke of Brittany, 

You know, convoked his warriors all, 
From hill and dale and land and sea, 
They flock’d from Nantes to Mortagny 

In answer to the battle call. 


‘¢ Proud-crested Barons such as dwell 
In Donjons old with moat and frieze 
Brave knights grown grey in battles fell, 
Esquires and men-at-arms as well— 
My own betrothed is one of these. 


“IIe left with them for Aquitaine, 
A Timbalier, but ah! so bold. 
Him, for a Captain, you had ta’en 
To see his noble brow’s disdain, 
And doublet flashing out with gold. 
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“With fear, since then, I burn and faint— 
Joining his fate to mine, I cried, 
‘Oh! holy Bridget— patron saint, 
His guardian angel hold constraint, 
Ne’er, for one breath, to quit his side.” 


““T to the Prior weeping turn’d, 
‘Pray for them all—not only mine, 
But all the soldiers :’ and I burn’d 
(Knowing he ne’er such offering spurn’d) 
Four tapers at Saint Gildas’ shrine. 


‘“‘ T promised—at my trouble’s height— 
In Mary of Loretto’s cell, 
To wear upon my bosom white, 
Hidden from prying human sight, 
The pilgrim’s mortifying shell. 


“He could not send me word or gage 
To stifle fear and check despair : 
The poor maid owns no trusty page, 
The poor man pays no squire his wage 
Love messages or gifts to bear. 


‘“‘ But home, to-day from service free, 
At length, with our victorious Duke, 
He comes! no vulgar swain is he— 
A virgin brow, scarce kiss’d, you see 
That’s proud, with joy—nor dreads rebuke. 


‘“‘ 'The wars are done that raged so late: 
Our Prince’s armies nought could quell. 
Come, sisters, to the city gate, 
And see them pass in dazzling state, 
The Duke and my betrothed as well. 


“Come all! and see his noble steed, 
Deck’d out for this auspicious day, 
Impatient of the stately speed— 
Of such a burden proud, indeed, 
Nodding his head with red plumes gay. 


ovd 
“‘ Dear sisters—speed with hood and band! 
To see the cymbals bright and round 
That flash beneath my victor’s hand 
Like dazzling suns—their music grand 
Making the hearer’s heart rebound ! 


“To see himself! the fairest sight— 
The cloak he wears, ‘twas I who work’d 
I love him! In the broad sunlight 
Methinks I see the feathers white 
Above his helmet toss’d and jerk’d. 
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“ That dark-brow’d gipsy, yesterday, 
Drew me within a cloister black, 
(God help us all!) and dared to say 
That in the ranks of victors gay 
One form—a Timbalier’s—would lack ! : 


“ But still I hope! I've pray’d so well— 
Although the hag, with fiendish glare, 
Pointed towards a tomb-built cell, 
And hiss’d in snake-like accents fell, 
‘ To-morrow I'll await thee there.’ 


“ Come! sisters! hence with thoughts of gloom ! 
I hear the drums—’tis time to go. 
See the fair dames ail press’d for room— 
The plumes that wave,—the flow’rs that bloom, 
The purple tents—the pennon’s flow ! 


“ Two deep they come—the heroes brave ! 
The pikemen first with weighty tread : 
Next, robed in silk, with axe and glaive 
The Barons—see the standards wave 
Over each velvet shrouded head. 


“ And now the priests—with censers fine: 
The heralds on their chargers white, 
Each, of his master’s ancient line, 
Bearing the ’scutcheon’s proud design 
Traced deftly on his corslet bright. 


“The Templars next—their armour scan, 
Of Persian fabric, light and strong ; 
They are the scourge of fiend and man: 
Now come the archers of Lausanne, 
With leathern coats and halberts long. 


“The Duke can not be far: his flag 

Above the helmets now appears. 

Some captive standards torn to rag 
Their abject heads like cravens drag— 
Sisters! here come the Timbaliers.” 


She spoke—a wand'ring gaze, alas ! 
Plunged in the ranks, with starting eye. 
Then ’mid the crowd, a lifeless mass, 
Unheeded fell upon the grass—— 
The Timbaliers had all pass’d by! 
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DOCTOR DODD. 
By EpwarpD DRAPER. 


Few characteristics of the social economy of our ancestors of the last 
century contrast more strongly with our own times than the position of 
the clergy. Independently of his sacred office, the clergyman of the 
present day is usually respected and beloved. We know him to be in- 
variably a scholar and a gentleman; and that his life, as arule, which 
exceptions only prove, is passed in strict morality and active benevo- 
lence. We are indulgent to his weaknesses, since they seldom lead to 
worse results than an efflorescence of Gothic architecture and medieval 
colouring in our churches ; and, after all, we acknowledge his crockets 
and his stained glass, his Latin legends in long-tailed letters, his 
choristers in bed-gowns, and his high-art scrapers at the church porch, 
preferable to the wantonly hideous square galleried den (with the 
bodies of departed brethren piled in vaults beneath up to its very 
flooring, and its hymns exploding when let off into asound resembling 
the simultaneous setting of a thousand saws), in which Howler, of Re- 
hoboth, screams his congregation into pious rapture. 

Moreover, and the fact is not so unimportant as it may seem, we now 
call a clerical gentleman a Clergyman. In the last century he was 
a Parson, and the fact of the nickname afforded an index to the esti- 
mation in which he was popularly held. It was at a party of a dozen 
Parsons that the Earl of Sandwich won his wager, that no one among 
them had brought his prayer-book or forgotten his cork-screw. 

The Parson holds high place among Hogarth’s bacchanalian group of 
Midnight Modern Conversation, but who would now venture to repre- 
sent a drunken orgie assisted at by a clergyman? It is true that 
Fielding has presented us with Parson Adams, but he has also left us 
Parson Trulliber, and that judicious parson, the Ordinary of Newgate, 
who, when making a night of it with Jonathan Wild, cannot be in- 
duced to drink any liquor but punch, as “a beverage nowhere spoken 
against in Scripture.” 

The Parson whom we have selected for our present subject, was, if 
not less vicious, at least more elegant in his choice of pleasures than 
the historical and mythical brethren of the cloth to whom we have last 
referred. Popular tradition has so long represented Doctor Dodd as 
a victim, almost a martyr, that we shall probably startle not a few of 
our readers by representing his character in that strongly unfavourable 
aspect which we consider to be the true one. We believe him to have 
been a man of such utterly feeble powers of mind as to lack even the 
power of resisting ordinary temptation, a man who failed to become a 
hypocrite from sheer want of sufficient energy to succeed in the 
attempt; a man who canted, and sinned, and wept only when found 
out. ; 

Our first adverse impressions against the Doctor were conveyed by the 
perusal of one of his werks, entitled Thoughts on Death. Perhaps no work 
upon a solemn and suggestive theme ever so thoroughly exhibited that 
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characteristic which we only know how to express by the epithet 
‘‘sloppy-” The author proceeds upon two. assumptions, that a work on 
Death, if made interesting, would probably command a sale ; and that 
Shakspeare was a great writer. Thereupon, without further introduc- 
tion, he bursts out upon us at once with Hamlet’s soliloquy, and then 
starts a death-bed scene or two of Negotio, Misella, and various other 
anonymities, written after the lively manner of The Spectator. Before 
he can manage to get over a dozen lines, however, the pious reader is sud- 
denly pulled up by an asterisk and ordered to. “ See Shakspeare’s grave- 
diggers in Hamlet,” upon the subject of a “sexton whistling.” Then 
the author meanders into Gray’s Churchyard, and at length, making up 
his mind to begin on his own account, gives us a wonderful account of 
what he himself could not forbear saying, in silence (the blunder is 
A literal fact), on the subject of Death. We finally obtain not only the 
sketches which are intended as the staple of the book, but another quo- 
tation or two from Shakspeare (including the entire scene of the death 
of Cardinal Beaufort), the death of Eugenio the Infidel, from Doctor 
Young, and two dozen rules for servants, which the author thinks 
“would be extremely useful if printed on a large sheet and hung up in 
all kitchens.” So that if we have not the value of our money one way 
or another, we can scarcely blame the author. 

We had no sooner glanced through this volume, which we had pur- 
chased in no scofling or irreverent spirit, but in the honest desire to read 
a solemn work upon an impressive subject, than it occurred to us that 
the sympathy and commiseration with which we had so.long regarded 
the unhappy writer might have been, to a great extent, ill-bestowed ; 
that the man had been little more or less than a mere feeble impostor, 
and that a careful inquiry into his history would probably prove that 
the crime for which he suffered, instead of being a mere error of im- 
pulse, had been systematically led up to by the continuous career of pre- 
ceding years. 

This utter weakness and vagueness of purpose, so glaringly exempli- 
fied in the Thoughts on Death, pervades the whole of Dodd’s unhappy 
eareer. Ile was entirely unable to withstand even the ordinary temp- 
tations of human life. In his youth he was a man of pleasure, and, 
especially, as he himself phrases it, “a votary of the god of dancing.” 
It is recorded that while a young man he frequented the meetings of 
the Robin Hood Debating Club, and one anecdote, in connexion here~ 
with, strikingly shows the imbecility of his character. A false alarm 
of fire having been given, the Doctor was, with the utmost difficulty, 
prevented from dashing himself in frantic terror from the window of 
the club-room on the second floor. 

In 1754 he published, anonymously, a novel, entitled The Sisters, 
which, although it pretended to encourage morality and repress vice, 
by rewarding its characters according to their merits in the last volume, 
nevertheless contained passages in which warmth of colouring predomi- 
nated decidedly over delicacy of sentiment, and scenes, the description 
of which proved that the reverend author knew far more of the haunts 
of vice and dissipation than was by any means consistent with his pious 
profession, The names of the characters, Dookalb, Leicart, Repook, 
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and others, were those of living and well-known persons, transposed in 
such a manner as to afford an agreeable entertainment to the ingenious, 
so that scandal might not be wanting to give a zest to licentiousness. 

Possessed of an elegant person and conciliating manners, Dodd, with 
his accommodating system of piety, found the timidity which led him 
from simple dread of being dull to embellish his very homilies with 
entertaining anecdotes and scraps of dramatic literature, no small 
assistance to him in the acquirement of popularity. Such as he 
struggled for he soon obtained, as a theological lecturer. In 1763, he 
obtained the appointment of Chaplain in ordinary to the King, and 
created no slight sensation by giving tea parties to select lady friends at 
his own chambers in the royal palace, a liberty which had certainly 
not been previously exercised by one in his position, and, although not 
favourably regarded upon its first introduction, does not appear to 
have prevented his preferment to the post of Chaplain to his Majesty. 
A more unfortunate employment awaited him when he was recom- 
mended to the Earl of Chesterfield, as a tutor to his nephew, godson, 
and titular successor, Philip Stanhope. With this young nobleman 
Dodd made the tour of Europe, and enjoyed the felicity of seeing life 
under its most brilliant and varied aspects. After his return, and in 
the year 1764, a curious piece of fortune befel him. His wife had, 
while attending an auction, chanced to bid for a cabinet, and was at 
once outbidden by a lady present. Mrs. Dodd immediately curtseyed 
and retired from the contest. The lady, who had probably set her 
mind upon the article, was so delighted with the polite action of Mrs. 
Dodd, that she desired her better acquaintance, and shortly afterwards 
presented her with a lottery ticket which, upon the drawing, chanced 
to come up a prize of £1,000. With this money, thus obtained, the 
Doctor built a chapel, still standing, in Pimlico, and called it after the 
Queen, Charlotte Chapel. It is not a little singular that a subsequent 
proprietor, also a Doctor, has in our own day continued the notoriety of 
this same edifice by conduct as flagrant, if less amenable to our 
criminal code, as that of Doctor Dodd. 

It is probable, however, that never in the history of this chapel was 
it better attended, or by a more numerous assemblage of ladies, than at 
the two respective periods when town scandal had already rendered the 
names of these two preachers notorious. We are utterly at a loss to 
account for this fact, and can only set it down to one of those peculiar 
morbid idiosyncrasies which appear to attach rather to masses of 
people simultaneously than to individuals. Even at this period, Doctor 
Dodd had become the butt of the satirists of his time, and his fair 
fame had already been sullied by many a report no less disgraceful than 
true, 

There is a well-known story of a piece of advice given by some one, 
I think the Earl of Chesterfield, to a divine of the Dodd type, which 
might have been justly applied to the Royal Chaplain. The divine in 
question having inquired what vice it could be which he had just 
been recommended to add to his stock to make him a better man, was 
answered—“ Hypocrisy, my dear Doctor, only a little hypocrisy!” 

The removal of Dodd from Pimlico, to a rectory at Hockliffe, Deven, 
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with an income of £160 ae annum, is merely a biographical fact 
which need not have been alluded to in a mere essay like the present, 
but for a somewhat remarkable incident which occurred during his 
residence there. A highwayman,named William Griffiths, having robbed 
the Dector and his I: dy after the custom of the time, by way of mere 
mischief as he rode off, discharged his pistol at their carriage window, 
shattering the pane. It is probable that he did not absolutely intend 
to kill either of the oceupants—it is certain that he did not care two 
straws whether he blew out the brains of both or not. Similar freaks 
in moments of exhilaration after the receipt of booty were not rare 
among the high-spirited gentlemen of the road. One such we 
remember of a fellow, named Frankling, who, having plundered three 
ladies in a carriage and ridden off to their immense relief, suddenly 
cantered back upon the thought striking him that he had forgotten to 
kiss them. While engaged in this delightful occupation, with his head 
and half his body thrust into the vehicle, he was ignominiously captured 
in reverse by the coachman. History tells us that he behaved with 
the most undaunted courage and careless impudence at Tyburn, finally 
flinging himself from the ladder “as if to pull his head off.” 

The jest of wretched William Griffiths cost him as dearly. The 
Doctor prosecuted the robber unto death, as he considered it proper 
and laudable to do. So William Griffiths swung out his miserable ex- 
istence more tenporis, and the congregation of Doctor Dodd piously 
returned thanks for the direct interposition of the hand of Providence 
to preserve the life of their pastor. 

We shortly afterwards find the Doctor returned to London, and en- 
gaged in a transaction which tended to continue his notoriety. The 
rectory of Saint George, Hanover- square, had become vacant, and the 
lady who held the living received an anonymous letter, offering a 
bonus of three thousand pounds in case it should happen to be con- 
ferred on Doctor Dodd. The writer remained not long unknown. 
Taxed with the offence, the Doctor shuffled, evaded, and, as usual, 
ranted, of course. The matter was laid before the King, and Dodd 
was at once removed from his post of Royal Chaplain. Squibs and 
censures upon him appeared in profusion in the public prints, and 
Samuel Foote, of the little theatre in the Haymarket, immediately 
produced a screaming farce in which a Doctor Simony figured con- 
spicuously, to the intense amusement of beholders. 

We have written, so far, to little purpose, if we have not already 
shown that the Doctor was a weak man, who did foolish things in a 
silly way. Now it happens to be one of the characteristics of true 
genius and greatness to attract minds of a lighter calibre, and to set them 
whirling around the more ponderous mass, as satellites revolve around 
their central planets. And, perhaps, no writer ever possessed this peculiar 
characteristic to a greater extent than Shakspeare. It is almost an in- 
dispensable feature in a poor intellect to grow at some time or other, 
or in some way or other, silly about Shakspeare. To long to play 
“Hamlet,” to scek a supplementary fame as a Shaksperian com- 
mentator, to take a theatre for Shaksperian revivals, to lecture on the 
Genius and Writings of Shakspeare, or to read “The Merchant of 
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Venice” at an institution, to print hideous illustrations to Shakspeare’s 
works, to collect them when published, to rush into controversies 
about passages that mean nothing particular when read how you will, 
to make a point of seeing every new Shaksperian tragedian, to publish 
Shakspeare entire, with all the plays and poems, including those never 
imagined to be his; to select from him, and present a hash to those 
delicate folks whom the joint might repel, are but a few of the modes 
by which the weak-minded strive to share the flight of Pegasus by 
clutching at his tail. 
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We have already seen how Dodd, in his Thoughts on Death, intro- 
duced extracts from Shakspeare under this mask of quotation. He 
also published the Beauties of Skakspeare, and at length resolved upon 
bringing out an entirely new edition of the plays of his idolised author. 
As this work would have involved an outlay of thousands, and the 
Doctor's extravagance had already led him into debt to the amount of 
some hundreds, he was lured by this petty ambition, perhaps not 
unmingled with the hope of a successful commercial speculation by 
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which to retrieve his fortunes, into the commission of the crime which 
ultimately rendered his. fate a lamentable tragedy. Presuming upon 
the affection of Philip Stanhope, now Earl Chesterfield, for his former 
tutor, he forged upon that nobleman a bond for £4,200, upon which, 
after certain repulses by cautious capitalists who objected to lend upon 
the personal security without a personal interview with the borrower, 
he at length succeeded in raising the required amount. A day or two 
after, one of the solicitors employed remarked upon the face of the in- 
strument a peculiar blot, which appeared to have been caused less by 
accident than by design. Inquiries were at once instituted, and the 
fraud discovered. ‘The terrified culprit immediately restored the 
whole amount received, except three hundred pounds with which 
he had liquidated his previous liabilities, but for which sum he 
gave a judgment, immediately carried into execution upon his 
furniture, 

With this reparation, justice, tempered by common humanity, might 
and ought to have been satisfied. There is a common tradition, which 
I have been unable to trace, that the Doctor was afterwards left alone 
in a room with the bond before him and a fire in the apartment. 
Whatever reason might be urged for his not acting upon the hint thus 
thrown out, let us mercifully accept that construction which redounds 
most to the credit of the unfortunate man. 

Ile was arrested and charged before the Recorder of London, where 
he behaved miserably, crying and murmuring such excuses and suppli- 
cations as might have been expected from a schoolboy dreading punish- 
ment. Ie found too late that he had trusted to a frail foundation in 
building his hopes upon the affection of a Stanhope. Upon his trial a 
legal quibble was raised, which delayed for nearly six months the exe- 
cution of his sentence. Meanwhile, in his cell at Newgate, the old 
Shaksperian sentiment resumed- its former sway. He was doomed 
to die, and therefore the hero of a possible tragedy. So in order to 
act like a tragic hero he resolved his Prison Thoughts into blank 
verse, 

Of course some of the old ludicrous weaknesses crept into this his 
most finished and also necessarily most earnest production. ‘The 
reader is jerked every few pages down into some marginal note with a 
direction to see Psalm li. and Christian's Magazine, vol. iii. p. 130, to 
compare 2 Chron. xxxiii. 21, &e., with Prayer of Manasseh in the 
Apocrypha and First Book of Maceabees; to see Maclean’s answer to 
Jenyns, p. 72; to see Plutarch on something, and to listen to some 
anecdote of prison life or scaffold death. But as a whole the work 
is what every transcript of a man’s real feeling must be, striking and 
impressive. One thought, which a modern poet has not scrupled to 
use as his own, is perhaps the best in the poem:— 


The golden sun, in bridegroom majesty 
Taking benignant Nature to his leve 
And decking her with bounties. 


Outside the prison the most active and powerful efforts were employed 
to save the life of the prisoner. Doctor Johnson, who had only seen 
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Dodd once, but who, upon the first appeal, devoted his great powers 
heartily to the wretched man’s service, composed on his behalf a 
petition to the king from the City of London (Johnson afterwards 
said significantly, “ they mended it”), a petition from Mrs. Dodd to 
the Queen, observations for the newspapers upon the case, 2 sermon 
delivered by Dodd as his own to his fellow-prisoners, and a last dying 
speech left by the Doctor, also as his own, in the hands of the sheriff 
at Tyburn. It is melancholy to see that the last words of this mis- 
guided man were in effect a moral fraud. To these literary impostures 
so unwillingly did the real author, himself so great and true, become 
a party, that, although he descended to evasion in order to conceal the 
fact lest it might injure Dodd during life, he eagerly avowed it when 
after the catastrophe the miserable device had raised the inevitable 
suspicion which any emanation from Johnson ascribed to Dodd must 
necessarily excite. One passage in the last address shows the estima- 
tion in which the real writer held the false. Johnson wrote, “ My life 
for years past has been hypocritical.” Dodd altered the latter ex- 
pression into “dreadfully erroneous.” He could not charge himself 
with hypocrisy ; and, indeed, his faults, such as they were, had scarcely 
included an effort at concealment. 

Nearly 30,000 people petitioned to spare the life of Dodd, and 
these included many charities to which he had been a liberal bene- 
factor—for, whatever his failings, niggardliness and uncharitableness 
formed certainly no portion of them. But the King was inexorable— 
“If Doctor Dodd is pardoned, the two Perreaus (alluding to two 
previous victims) have been murdered.” ‘The force of royal logic, which 
thus sought to justify one act by another totally independent and ex 
post facto, will perhaps be at present scarcely appreciated. 

I wonder whether amid his prison thoughts there was one, which the 
unhappy man has certainly not given to the world in his book respect- 
ing one William Grifliths, executed a few years before for robbing on 
the King’s highway; and whether it ever occurred to the Doctor, 
while he lamented the merciless nature of a Chesterfield, that a wretch 
had not long ago been hanged upon the ready testimony of a minister 
of that religion whose essence is merey. Did Dodd never for one mo- 
ment feel that a miserable thief might possibly, after his coarse manner, 
feel as much mental anguish in the anticipation of a felon’s end, as an 
erring Doctor of Laws? And amid the various scriptural quotations 
with which every emanation from his pen was so profusely garnished, 
did there never arise to his mind “ Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy ;” “ Judge not lest ye be judged ;” “ For with what 


judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged, and with what measure ye mete, 


’ 


it shall be measured to you again ?’ 

Meanwhile the unfortunate convict, at length resigned to his doom, 
dreaded even the pain of death less than personal ignominy, and the 
fearful scandal which his end would bring upon the ministry. He 
feared less the awful ride and the horrible gibbet, than ‘the staring 
crowd, the triumphant infidel ruflianism, and the brutal jeers upon his 
cloth. His mind dwelt upon Nokes calling to Styles to “see the two 
Parsons together, one on ’em taking t’other to be hung!” And some 
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such feelings animated even those who were warmest in his cause. It 
was not for mere sympathy with the man that Johnson devoted his 
powers to save the culprit. Johnson never believed in him. Long 
after, when the “Prison Thoughts” were put into the hands of the 
great Doctor, he exclaimed in reference to the prayer for the King, 
which concludes the book, “‘ What evidence is there that this was com- 
posed the night before he suffered? J do not believe it. Sir, do you 
think that a man the night before he is to be hanged cares for the 
succession of a royal family? ‘Though he may have composed this 
prayer then. A man who has been canting all his life, may cant to 
the last.” 

On the 27th of June, 1777, two miserable criminals set forth on the 
dismal ride from Newgate to Tyburn. One of these was a wretched 
thief named Harris, who rode accompanied ‘by a sobbing heartbroken 
man, his father, in the ordinary cart. But the sympathy expressed for 
him was a trifle compared to that elicited by the other culprit, who, 
more dignified, and better able to pay for consideration, was indulged 
with a mourning coach. The mob proved to be not the mob the un- 
happy Doctor had shuddered to anticipate. Nokes and Styles were 
there, but instead of gibing, sorrowed loudly in their rude way, and 
uttered only prayers and blessings, instead of coarse and scurrile jests. 

On arrival at the fatal spot, Dodd, after a few minutes’ prayer, whis- 
pered a few words to the executioner, and money was seen to pass. 
What that meant was soon evident, for as the cart drove on, down 
leapt the functionary and put the Doctor out of pain by a violent pull 
at his legs. As for the wretched Harris, who could not afford to pur- 
chase such luxuries, he was left to dangle out of the world as he 
best could. 

It was not the last time in that year of Old Times, that the sacred 
profession, as then represented by the British Parson, was thus dis- 
graced where the Marble Arch now stands. On the 13th day of the 
following December, the Rev. Mr. Russen, of Bethnal Green, con- 
demned for a villanous outrage upon a little charity school-girl, 
reprehended the spectators for not removing their hats upon each 
recurrence of the occasion for so doing, during his last prayer. No 
small honour to the Tyburn mob that they received and obeyed the 
admonition solemnly and submissively. 

So let us be thankful that we have only Clergymen now, and that 
the British Parson, after a feeble struggle for existence at the com- 
mencement of the present century, when his worst failing was a weak- 
ness for port and foxhunting, has become as utterly and hopelessly 
extinct as the antediluvian Mastodon or Plesiosaurus. 
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LATE HOURS. 
By GopFREY TURNER. 


Hearp the chimes of midnight! Bless your heart, I have heard 
those chimes and the chimes of one, two, three—~sometimes four, and 
even five o'clock, four times a-week for a matter of five months 
together. It has been while I sat in a dingy little room at the end of 
a stone passage in a certain house in Abingdon Street, busily spinning 
a compact mass of short-hand into yarn of the finest quality, that I 
have heard those chimes. Then, I have seen the grey stones of 
Westminster Abbey in the sad, -cheerless light of mornings, and 
always with eyes fatigued by oft-repeated marks which mean “ post- 
ponement,” and figures that stand for ‘earliest convenience,” and 
signs which mean “irregular,” “inexpedient,” “ under consideration.” 
I have felt—heavens, I feel when I think of it, and shiver !—the dread- 
ful heart-chill of that bleak, silent hour when, statistics tell us, dying 
people are most like, to pass away; the preparatory hour of coming 
life and stir, of buying and selling, and of going to and fro. I have 
smelt—to complete the record of my sensitive experience—the West- 
minster variety of smells, at that favourable period for enjoying the 
treat, when the exhalations of the sewers and of the decomposing vege- 
tables and of the unconsidered fish, miscellaneous mud, rot, garbage, 
filth, offal, and human rags of Strutton Ground mix most felicitously 
with the raw gusts from the river; stealing and giving odours. 

We call it “seeing life”—and truly, in an unpleasant way, it is 
seeing life—to be about the streets of London at that pallid hour, 
when Death is so busy with his morning calls. If there be such a 
thing as real life—out of the books which active publishers recom- 
mend by encomiastic paragraphs quoted from nowhere—it is up and 
about then, in its most uncompromising reality. The false lights are 
all out, at such a time, or they continue to glimmer palely and ineffec- 
tually. Polite Sham and well-bred Fiction are asleep or going home 
in close carriages, and it is Fact, wicked Fact, alone whom we 
encounter on the dismal flagstones. Iam not seeking to demonstrate 
the peculiar and unique vitality of Life in London. It is the truth, 
and nothing but the truth, but it is not—thank God !—the whole truth 
that exists in night-haunts, and stalks abroad in the night season. 
There is much philosophy, doubtless, as well as politics and prize- 
fights, in that old-established and accredited organ of existence by 
which we continually hear of Young Ikey’s desire to fight the Elastic 
Potboy for twenty pounds a-side (catch weight), and learn, with the live- 
liest satisfaction, that half Young Ikey’s money is deposited in the re- 
spectable hands of Mr. Shybird, landlord of the Cheerful Corkcutters 
Tavern, in Clerkenwell. But it would be as reasonable and fair to 
claim for the newspaper in question all the floating philosophy of the 
day, as to contend that the kennel life in London, real life though it 
undoubtedly be, has absorbed all the floating truth. Still, I believe 
that if this dark and terrible half-truth be not faced in good time by 
those who are answerable for its existence, it will overpower all boasts 
of partial improvement, such as we are accustomed to hear from out- 
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and-out believers in the millennium of machinery—in the triumph of 
electricity and steam over ignorance, crime, and want. As if the 
“dismal sin ofa great city” were to be redeemed by the inventive 
genius that enables the present generation so easily to rig distant share 
markets, and to instruct distant officials in their important duties with 
respect to “ Dowb”! 

Lying a little off the new, broad thoroughfare—not so new, by-the- 
bye as its unfinished state leads one to consider it—that fine, solemn, 
stucco-classical avenue which, under the name of Majesty, extends 
between the Palace of the Legislature and the royal vicinage of 
Pimlico, there is the most hideous ganglion of alleys, lanes, and courts, 
that yet festers within the cognizance of those dismal accounts, the 
Bills of Mortality. The district I mean is bounded on the north by the 
undeveloped respectability of Victoria Street, before-mentioned ; on 
the south by Great Peter Street, that lowest deep, in which the depths 
of Bull’s Head Court, Duck Lane, Leg Court, Whister’s Ground, and the 
facetiously named Laundry Yard, are lower still; on the east by Great 
Smith Street, a comparatively respectable thoroughfare; and on the 
west by Strutton Ground. The spot thus enclosed is, it need hardly 
be told, crowded with houses which are crowded with living creatures, 
principally human, though pigs reside here sometimes, I believe; the air 
being thought conducive to that state of porcine health which—an 
American would say —eventuates sausages. But there is an open plot of 
ground on the north extremity, separated by a hoarding from the broad 
flagstone footway of Victoria Street;—a rank paddock for Death’s white 
horse to graze in—a haunted glen where demon-hunters in the likeness 
of cats, crouch at unsanctified hours, and stalk for early sparrows—a 
receptacle for battered vestiges of bonnets, hats, and kettles; for broken 
crockery, ancient shoes and fish-like smelling objects of all kinds—an 
eligible building-site, in brief, like an insolvent graveyard with its 
tombstones in the hands of ghostly assignees. See the games that 
the boys of the neighbourhood play here;—for the place is a play- 
ground too, at times, in spite of typhus and the policeman. It 
is curious to note that these very sports are the same that are 
pursued in school bounds by eventual legislators for the criminal 
population. I watched the whole process of a match at rounders 
last summer, and I was able to detect no difference between 
the mode of playing it and that which was practised by the 
scholars of the highly genteel, not to say classical and commercial 
academy at Hampstead, where I was instructed in every branch of 
learning that could by no possibility be remotely serviceable to me in 
after life. Prisoner’s base appears to be conducted on principles 
identical with those which are recognised at Harrow, Eton, and 
Rugby. In fly-the-garter, too, the rules acknowledged by Jack, the 
youthful costermonger, have equal weight with Adolphus, the heir to 
many thousands a-year and an earldom. In fact, the sports of these 
two lads are the same. This is surely remarkable. In scarce any- 
thing else, except the common lot “ which makes these odds all even,” 
is there such an approximation of blood and mire. Happy Adolphus, 
who can exercise his young limbs lawfully, and is not obliged to 
“ move on!” 
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My way home from the parliamentary spinning-jenny used to be 
along Victoria Street, and then, by a sudden dive to the left down 
Strutton Ground, or some parallel sewer, into the fastnesses of outer 
Belgravian gentility—the favourite retirement of cynical cadets, who, 
in betaking themselves to a life of meditation, do not wish to go beyond 
easy distance of cousin Plato’s dinner parties. Beloved T e 
Street! How do I look back on all the associations of my cloistered 
residence within your precincts! You, too, are real; real as the foul- 
ness of Great Peter Street and St. Anne’s Lane, your unrecognised 
neighbours. Your struggles, your dismal gaiety (for you are gay, you 
know), your mournful, mournful efforts to appear respectable and at 
your ease, with poverty or something viler tugging at your heart- 
strings! Oh, T e Street, T——e Street, have we not had com- 
munings together? Do we not know each other’s little story? What! 
I don’t know any story of yours? Bah, my friend! I have listened to 
it over and over again. I have got it by heart, ah, me! at late hours. 

Down Strutton Ground, turning from Victoria Street, that emblem 
of modern “ progress ;” down Strutton Ground past the pawn-shop 
and the dirty little squeezed-up coffee-house which, by day-time, used 
to exhibit in one window a melancholy portrait of its proprietor, the 
intrepid aeronaut, in naval uniform ; down Strutton Ground deserted at 
this deathly hour by all save the invariable drunkards, male 
and female, slumbering in door-ways and in the entrance of its 
ugliest alley; down Strutton Ground, now clear of stalls, which are 
represented only by their loathly refuse; down Strutton Ground, 
past the shutters behind which, we know, must be the cracked white 
dish containing the cow’s liver, which seems to be the only stock-in- 
trade of the salesman snoring within a few feet of his appetising mer- 
chandise; down Strutton Ground, and into Rochester Row, crossing 
that thoroughfare opposite the quack-doctor’s who addresses “ Johnny 
Bull,” by poster and sign-board, as his “ fellow serf,” and calls on him, 
poetically, to “take the shackles from his eyes.” The half-chime 
sounds from the steeple of St. John’s Church, and the hands of the 
dial are at half-past four. A woman crouching on a door-step, and 
not drunk ! 

A pale, shrunken little woman, not drunk, but stupefied with travel- 
toil and hunger. She is not alone, either ; not quite alone, that is to 
say, for she has a child crying by her side and another on her lap, 
asleep. The crying child, the bigger of the two children, is a girl; 
and she is in evident pain, her face being horribly blotched and swollen. 
“Yes, Sir, she has got the influenza very bad,” the poor mother says. 

“She has, indeed, I see. But yourboy. My good woman, do you 
not know——? Why, look at him!” 

“Oh, yes, Sir; he has been very ill, too; but he’s a-gettin 

“Getting well! You have brought him out too soon.” 

“Oh, Sir, he has had the fever on him ten days, and he hasn’t slept 
under a roof since he caught it. We come a long way since then. 
He’s getting better now though; and it’s my poor little girl that’s so 
bad I can’t tell what to do for her.” 

I lay my hand upon this poor woman's arm, and, for the moment, 
can only shake my head sadly. I am no doctor, but I see at once 
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that which, strangely, the mother does not see. The emaciated 
limbs, the swollen wrists and ankles, these might tell her something ; 
but these signs she knows and has grown too familiar with; and she 
does not read in the peacefully slumbering face, with its half-closed 
eyes and pale lips parted in a feeble smile, the truth as I can read it. 

“ My good woman, there is not an instant to be lost. You must 
come at once—let me see—yes, follow me quickly this way. Perhaps 
we can yet—no, stay.” 











Cover his face, cover his face. Is not this the hour when Death 
stands in warm rooms, filled with anxious attendants and weeping 
friends? Shall he, penetrating to the innermost chamber of the 
guarded palace, single out his appointed victim; and shall he yet fail 
to see and to strike, when he passes the doomed one in the blank, de- 
serted street ? 
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In “ seeing life,” and in being in the midst of it, one is constrained 
occasionally to take note of death, which is not altogether the worst 
piece of business in connexion with life, when we come to look at 
both steadily. But there is a death-in-life that is more terrible to 
witness ; and I know a place where if you have a morbid fancy for 
horrors of that kind you may sup full of them. There is a room. not 
many halters’ length from our chief police-court, to which I have 
paid casual visits at very late hours, and which room I should not like 
to see by daylight and alone. A company resorts hither whose mem- 
bers are, it would seem, banded together in a common hopelessness. 
In their frightful mockery of all that makes life precious—nay, en- 
durable—there is a grim despair you would not look for out of Bed- 
am. I have never been able quite to fathom the mystery of this 
chamber. I know that its habitués are depraved and desperate. I 
know that they have mostly fallen from decent if not high estate ; 
that this man was a physician; this a lawyer. I know that the 
imbecile, grey-haired butt who is listening with a pleased smile to 
some highly edifying and moral narrative, while his back is being 
chalked with a short synopsis of his character, was once a divine; 
that the taciturn drunkard was an actor who used to draw his weekly 
salary of twenty or thirty pounds, and have royalty to his “ benefit ;” 
that the talking drunkard has tales to tell, more or less authentic, 
about pictures he has painted of this lord, and of that lady, and of 
such-a-one’s beautiful children, I know all this—possibly more ; but 
I cannot understand how, with so little incentive to pleasure, with 
nothing more epicurean at command than rank tobacco, and drugged 
beer, it was possible for any set of men to present such a reductio ad 
absurdum of the “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die ” phi- 
losophy. For, will it be believed that the room I speak of is por- 
tioned off into several wards, humorously nominated the “ Lunatic 
Ward,” the “ Pauper Ward,” the “ Juniper Ward,” the “‘ Suicide Ward,” 
and so on? Moreover, that the walls are covered with travestied 
hatchments, and with funeral tablets jeeringly commemorative of 
departed spirits. 

You want to see more? Well, I advise you to put up your purse 
carefully, and to pay for that pint of stout with the copper coin of the 
realm. It is not good to show these gentlemen much wealth of the 
Tiddlerean mintage. Not that I say for certain they would exactly 
steal it. The bull-necked young fellow who stands with his back 
against the door will see fair play if any attempt of the kind be 
made, and will take a sixpence thankfully in payment for his cham- 
pionship. Only, the exhibition of capital to the amount of a dozen 
shillings would infallibly cause attention to be paid to you as a 
stranger, and would lead to the obligation of your standing glasses 
round, Our friend who keeps the cold air out of the room by 
reposing his massive shoulders against the door thereof would not, I 
think, feel it incumbent on him to discountenance a rather strong 
appeal on the part of the general company. Therefore, put up thy 
rose nobles, bully-boy, and by my halidame (whatever that may be) 
we will see life, ifackins, for the small charge of fourpence-half- 
penny. 
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When the cottager in the play, with the white wig, chintz waistcoat, 
and blue stockings, informs his putative daughter that “it is now 
sixteen years since,” &c., we all know, despite the breathless interest 
shown by that young person, that it is not to her but to the audience 
that the patriarch’s disclosure is made. So, in another place, when 
Lord Palmerston is communicative and the House parenthetiecally 
hilarious, we know that the honourable member who rose to ask the 
question which the noble Viscount is not answering, is merely a 
necessary cypher in the business. And you, my very dear Sir, whom, 
for purposes of my own, I have chosen to imagine as having done me 
the honour to accompany me hither; but for whom I do not else care 
a button, will please to consider yourself a dramatic necessity—the 
stage confidant to whom I address myself in a voice loud enough to be 
heard by all who have paid to see the show. Not half an hour ago, 
you are aware, we left the gay and festive scene of Mrs. Portsoken’s 
party in Woburn Place. You also know we came to the approximate 
corner in a cab, whereof the driver had certainly not the excuse of 
being reasonable for having got drunk. Your sufficiently handsome 
face, which erewhile beamed with universal philanthropy and self- 
satisfaction, now wears a mingled look of rather stupid astonishment, 
disgust, anger, and false shame. The fact is, you are slightly sus- 
picious of being quizzed. Never mind; these gentlemen will have 
their little joke, and it would not conduce to your triumph that you 
should break up the harmony of the meeting, and personally open a 
police-case in the well-known character of “a somewhat stylishly- 
dressed young man wearing a moustache, and described in the charge- 
sheet as Frederick Jenkins, 23, Builders’ Rents ; no occupation.” There- 
fore, resent not, I say, these ribald passes of wit. Subdue that intense 
consciousness, that susceptibility of affront which will stand, more than 
anything else, in the way of your seeing life to profitable end. Sink the 
man in the philosopher, and look calmly, dispassionately—compassion- 
ately if you will—at the people who are present. Have you any previous 
acquaintance with that pale boy, with the long whitey-brown hair; with 
the cracked voice, cracked guitar, and apparently cracked intellect ? 
What, don’t you recognise Master Wellington Bonaparte Thrum, of the 
Nobility’s Concerts? You don’t! Then let me tell you he was the 
musical phenomenon of three or four seasons ago; was panegyrised, 
idolised, sonnetised, by the fashionable world and the newspapers ; 
sang at Opera House morning concerts, and silenced the Black Pasta ; 
sang at Willis’s Rooms for the benefit of the Newcastle Coal Mission ; 
sang at Exeter Hall in aid of the funds of the Society for evangelising 
the Roman Catholic Sovereigns of Europe. <A year afterwards Master 
Thrum was to be heard at the theatres, and he even accepted a brief en- 
gagement at the Temple of the Lyric Drama, Shoreditch. In another 
year he was at Cremorne, at Rosherville, Shoreham, any snob’s para- 
dise where his talents were required. I saw him myself, last summer, 
on Ascot Heath, dressed as you see him now, in a shabby kind of tunic 
or frock, fantastically trimmed with white braid, and in a dark blue 
cap, which is principally peak and tassel. Would any high-born lady, 
pining after new sensations, believe you or me if we were to tell her 
that she is partly accountable for this young man’s present forlorn con- 
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dition? Iam afraid she would not, though I could wish that the 
lesson might not be lost on her and on others in a less distinguished 
circle of society. Suppose we were to go back to Woburn Place and 
preach a sermon about Master Wellington B. Thrum ? 

Not less dismal than the story of poor little Thrum, is the story of almost 
every man in this dismal room,* in which the very tobacco smoke refuses 
to wreathe itself into quaint, fanciful shapes, and hangs in thick folds like 
a pall. Let us get out of it. Let us hie to the realms of Ap Thomas, 
to his warren of Welsh rabbits, and his airy, spacious, cheerful, well- 
lighted halls, that he modestly names with the name of “ Shades.” 

We have not far to go. Ouly to the other side of the market—to 
the coyly retreating corner, where Ap Thomas and his social rabbits bur- 
row underground. But though the entrance to the old haunt remains 
as in jovial days of yore, the interior has passed through many tran- 
sitions until it is not the same interior, but another. ‘The hall of Ap 
Thomas could only pretend, at one time, to limited comfort; it is now 
a place of almost unlimited luxury. It is vast and high, and its archi- 
tect is Finch Hill, Esq. There are erystal “chandeliers,” though the 
days of candles are numbered, and Ap Thomas, of course, burns 
gas. ‘There is an army-corps of waiters, including a battalion of boys 
in buttons; and “attention” is more the order of the day than “ stand 
at ease.” In short, we have here the long-desired house of late enter- 
tainment, well-built, well-ventilated, well-conducted—off, thou dreary 
shameless bawler of impure ditties, for Ap Thomas will abide thee no 
longer !—well served, and therefore well patronised. Yes, to Ap 
Thomas and his minstrelsy, to his chops, steaks, poached eggs, rabbits, 
and roast potatoes, to his fat pint glasses of porter, his “ goes” of 
spirit, and fragrant slices of lemon, come wits and gentlemen some- 
times who are pleasant to look upon, pleasanter to hear. It is the least 
offensive aspect of what we call life in London that is here presented. 
There is aristocratic life, professional life, commercial life. The club 
man sits with the belated barrister ; the Member of Parliament meets 
on equal ground the TZimes or Daily News reporter; the young 
Greek from the house in the City—a member, he, of a class who are 
great fellows for seeing life—looks about him with keen observant eye, 
but speaks to no man. We thread our way into the animated assem- 
blage, and glance round for faces we know. ‘There’s Pierce, accom- 
panied by that famous traveller and satirist, little Borax, who writes 
so like Pierce that, perhaps, some people mightn’t perceive the dif- 
ference. Read ‘“ Pernambuco looked at through the Wrong End of a 
Telescope,” and see how Borax shows up the Pernambucans. Gal- 
lant little Borax, after having annihilated Charles Dickens by an 
epigram (in Punchinello), has undertaken the championship of Chris- 


* There are stranger sights in London than that which I have here attempted 
to depict. Nevertheless, I am advised that my sketch looks more like an effort 
to recall a dream, than the faithful outline of a reality. To guard against any 
misapprehension, I may be permitted to explain that the room I have imperfectly 
described, is a veritable room in an existent and duly-licensed tavern; that the 
fixtures are to be taken at any valuation the reader may determine, provided 
he understand them to be matter of grim fact ; and that the Lawyer, the Physician, 
the Divine, the Actor, the Artist, and the Mountebank singer are—or at all events 
were—comersin the flesh to that evil trysting place. 
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topher North. How d’ye do, Borax? How d’ye do, Mr. Pierce? 
Going so soon? We have just come in to hear “Blow, gentle 
Gales,” and get a potato. Ah, here it comes. Fold a corner of the 
cloth round the tuber, and gently knead it in every direction till all 
its particles are loosened; then break, not cut it, and rub the hemi- 
spheres together until the smoking, floury mass is in your plate, and 
nothing but leathern emptiness between your fingers. ‘“Dere is 
blenty of blaces higher up, gentle-a-men,” says the time-honoured 
siffeur who sells the cigars. We courtecusly decline to go higher up, 
and remain in that part of the room which is popularly known as the 
“kaffy.”. You can hear the songs there nearly as well, and may 
converse without disturbing the company. Capital fellow, that Pierce, 
when you know him. A little too much, perhaps, of the literary 
gladiator, from habit and circumstances, but a generous opponent when 
you can succeed in making him believe that you too have a cause at 
heart, and are as earnest in it as he could be himself. Reviewed 
Thackeray with infinite relish, but sharp honest discrimination ; and 
gave incidentally the best exposition yet printed of the modern philo- 
sophic novel. Pierce is mellowing and improving with years. That's 
a good sign of the present age, against which so many terrible charges 
have been brought. Its “ veneering,” I believe, as often covers good stuff 
as bad; and the good is only found to be good after much undeserved 
opprobrium. It is a foolish custom, certainly, that of putting a false 
surface on everything good or bad; and it is natural for us to suspect 
the soundness of what we know to be designedly hidden. The clear 
perception of youth is offended, and we have sneering or crafty 
striplings as the unpleasant consequence. In time, the genial as well 
as clever young man sees the real truth. Strange inversion that is 
thus brought about! Your clever young man, who is a misantl:rope 
or a worldling at eighteen, writes his romantic novel at forty-five. 
He gets over the serious business of old age very early in life, and 
continues improving his acquaintance with the world till he dies of 
extreme juvenility. 

Ap Thomas hath charms to soothe the savage breast. The breast of 
the stubbly-haired old gentleman yonder is a savage breast. Very. 
But it melts to the music of Ap Thomas and his choristers one, two, 
three. “Sleep, gentle Lady.” The stubbly-haired old gentleman, 
whose hair was once neither stubbly nor grey, thinks of one who 
sleeps and has slept a weary while—far, far away from here. So he 
listens to the sweet music of Ap Thomas, and is not merry. There is 
a herd of youthful and unhandled colts, three tables off, and they 
have kicked up their heels regardless of angry raps from the presi- 
dential hammer. Even they are subdued, spell-bound by the same 
potent influence that hath charms to soothe the stubbly-haired old 
gentleman. 

“ But see ! The dappled coursers of the morn 
Beat up the light with their bright silvern hoofs, 
And chase it through the sky.” 


Cold and sad looks the squabby architecture of Inigo Jones, as we 
come up the steps under the gas lamp of Ap Thomas, and emerge 
among the market-carts and dank vegetables. Cabby! Brompton. 

















ILLUMINATION. 
By WILiIAM Brovuau. 


“ Nor going to illuminate! My dear sir, you surprise me. Not going 
to illuminate upon the 29th! Ridiculous! absurd! Why not?” 

“Well, the fact is,” replied the friend whom we addressed, “ I have 
been thinking seriously about the matter. You see I could not do 
anything decent in the way of illumination at my place for less than 
something like ten pounds. Now, on the articles I deal in, the profit 
is but a fraction over twopence halfpenny upon each—but for round 
numbers call it three-pence. Well, then, ten pounds make—let’s see 
—two hundred shillings—four twos are eight—eight hundred three- 
pences, you see. Now I have calculated all the probabilities of the 
case, and I am perfectly convinced that any amount of illumination 
I could do, would not bring me anything like eight hundred extra 
customers. So you see, my dear fellow, it wouldn’t pay.” 

“Not pay!” we cried somewhat indignantly. ‘ Do you mean to 
tell me that on an occasion of great public rejoicing such as this, 
you count the cost of every jet of gas, to reckon on the customers it 
will bring to your counter ?” 

“Why what the deuce should we illuminate for, if we didn’t?” 
he replied. 

“ To welcome the return of peace on earth,” we answered ; “ to 
show your joy that the horrors of strife and bloodshed are no more— 
or, to bring it down to your own mercenary stendard, at least to 
express your satisfaction at the prospect of reduced taxation with en- 
larged facilities of trade—to show ‘ 

“ Stuff and nonsense, my dear boy,” exclaimed our friend; “ of 
course we're glad to think there’s any chance of taxes coming off— 
though, by-the-bye, they don’t seem in a hurry to begin repealing them. 
Of course we're not such fools as not to see that trade has got a better 
chance in time of peace than it had when all the Russian ports were 
closed, and half our ships engaged in taking soldiers backwards and 
forwards. Iam as pleased as you can be to think that we are no 
longer to be employed in the disagreeable and decidedly unprofitable 
task of cutting other nation’s throats ; firing off shells worth Heaven 
only knows how much apiece, at fortresses erected at enormous cost ; 
destroying life and property, and having our own lives and property 
destroyed in turn, as we have been doing lately. But surely all this 
joy can be expressed without our burning gas enough in one night to 
supply our shops and counting-houses for a month, or spending a 
week’s earnings upon allegorical devices that yield no sort of return.” 

“Then,” we replied, “‘ you really mean to say that the Illuminations 
will be nothing more nor less than ‘ 





“Than an effective style of advertising. Decidedly. I've not the 
least objection to Illuminations for my own part—only, as I have 
already said, in my case it won't pay.” 
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“You must admit, though,” we continued, “that you are taking 
rather alow view of the affair. The occasion was expressly intended 
as a public demonstration, and to degrade it thus to a mere agegrega- 
tion of private puffings——” 

“Degrade it! not a bit of it!” our friend interrupted us again. 
‘The demonstration, as you call it, will be there all right. Plenty 
of houses will find it worth their while to illuminate. You might as 
well speak of our degrading the decorative arts in our shop fronts, 
because we put in plate-glass windows and cover our wood-work with 
gilt ornaments, not with a view to the improvement of the street we 
live in, but to draw customers. It does improve the appearance of 
the street though, all the same; and so, if you want to testify the 
national delight at the return of Peace by so much gas, what can it 
matter why the gas is lighted, so that it is there ?” 

“This may be your view of a popular rejoicing,” we replied. “ But 
for my own part, I should much prefer believing there was some little 
public spirit—some small degree of sincerity—in these so-called re- 
joicings.” 

“Believe it, by all means,” he added, “if you like it better. 
Only just tell me in how many ledgers balanced up to the Ist of June 
next, do you think the cost of oil and gas consumed on the night of 
the 29th, will be entered under the head of ‘Trade Expenses?’ In 
fact, where great exactness is observed in classifying the outgoings, I 
shall be much mistaken if you do not find it charged expressly to the 
Advertising Account. I may be wrong; but certainly if I intended 
to illuminate, I should not think of opening a fresh debtor and 
creditor account to Patriotism for the occasion. Good morning.” 

And he left us, smiling at what he thought our simplicity. 

Could there be any truth in what our friend had said? The con- 
versation we have reported took place a full fortnight or more before 
the much-looked-for 29th, and even at the present time of writing 
some days must still clapse before we can decide from actual observa- 
tion what the Illuminations will be like. (Printers insist on having 
“copy” for the “Train” so early in the month.) But our friend's 
words keep haunting us, ‘* The Illuminations will be neither more nor 
less than an effective style of advertising!” We won't believe it. 
Would that we were possessed of the faculty of clairvoyance—or that 
the “ Train” could wait a week or so for us to see what the illumina- 
tions really are. As yet we have not even seen the preparations that 
are being made for them. 

Yes, by-the-bye, we have, at one place. It is a gas-fitter’s. We 
pass it nearly every day. There for some days have we seen gigantic 
letters formed in, gas-jets, flaring away, in the broad daylight as well 
as when the shades of evening have closed in. There have we daily 
seen a troop of workmen in their shirt-sleeves and paper-caps, now 
screwing, now unscrewing, the elaborate contrivance ; now taking up 
the pavement to bring up large mains to supply the gas required; 
now lighting it; now turning it off again; now taking the whole ap- 
paratus to pieces; now fixing it all up again—and all done in the open 
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street to an adiniring audience of little boys and idle passers-by (our- 
selves amongst the number). But then we know a work of this extent 
requires frequently to be tried to see that all acts well before it is put 
up in its final destination, wherever that may be. In our ignorance of 
the gas-fitting business how dare we even hint that the same thing does 
not require trying quite so many times; and never having crossed the 
threshhold of that gas-fitter, how can we possibly suppose he has ac- 
commodation for these oft-repeated trials in his own workshops—and 
is not absolutely forced (poor man!) to make them in the public street, 
where little boys flock round admiring, and passers-by stand still to 
wonder what establishment that splendid device can be intended for ? 
We will not allow the doubt that rises in our thoughts, suggested by 
our scoffing friend’s remarks—whether it is not possible that these 
many “trials,” these constant lightings and extinguishings, these fixings- 
up and pullings-down, may be intended as a hint to the spectators, 
insinuating to them, “ If you mean to illuminate, look here. This is 
the style in which we get things up. This is the sort of orders we have 
got to execute ki 

And who will be the great Illuminators on the 29th ? No doubt the 
innkeepers and publicans will make a dazzling show. Ever foremost 
to join in any popular manifestation, hanging out the largest flags when 
any public festival is going on—when royal visitors are passing, or 
when heirs are born to any friendly throne ; when Easter Monday calls 
its thousands to Greenwich, or when the Derby-Day calls them to 
Epsom; whatever raises popular excitement at once calls up the“out- 
ward signs, at least, of similar excitement, inthe publican. Who shall 
say that he does not share the feelings of the multitude more readily 
perhaps than any other man? And who can doubt that those brilliantly- 
lighted houses, from whose plate-glass windows, even in ordinary times, a 
flood of radiance streams out on the pavement, showing the houseless 
wanderer where he may find shelter, warmth, and light, will on the 29th 
of May be most conspicuous amongst the establishments which rejoice 
that we liave Peace ? Crowns, anchors, stars, sceptres, and other signs— 
signs alike of Majesty and of the public-houses—will blend artistically 
with the olive-branch. And if the light from the rejoicing gas-pipes 
should by chance illuminate the placards of “ Try our Old Tom,” &c., 
in the windows—if the brilliancy of the effect should cause the passer- 
by to stop, and afterwards to enter 





But no, we are getting into the old shopkeeping strain again. 
What business had that friend of ours to suggest such thoughts. 
™=-We wonder how the two “ branches” of the great tailoring and out- 
fitting establishment in the Minories and in New Oxford Street will 
look on the night of Thursday, May the 29th? Superb, we feel con- 
vineed. Dazzling, indeed, will be the brilliancy with which Messrs. 
Moses and Son will symbolise their joy at Peace restored—and 
Paletéts cheaper than ever! 

Dr. de Jongh’s “ Light Brown,” and the opposition party’s “ Pale” 
Cod Liver Oil will rival one another in their demonstrations of de- 
light and in the number of their gas-burners ; unless, indeed, upon the 
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“nothing like leather’ 


establishments with oil! 

Professor Anderson, we presume, will have his electric light dis- 
played from the summit of the Standard Theatre, with probably a 
transparency below showing a portrait of the Wizard and an illu- 
minated playbill. 

Mary Wedlake will possibly display some allegorical device de- 
noting that now the Eastern question may be looked upon as settled, 
the only question worth considering is, ‘‘ Do you bruise your oats ?” 

But why go on thus guessing what the different features of the 
grand rejoicings on the 29th will be? Before this paper can be in 
the reader’s hands, all will be over. The Illuminations in honour of 
the Peace will be a matter of the past. Everybody will have had the 
opportunity of judging it for themselves. Of what use, therefore, 
pointing out the probable points of great attraction in which we may 
be wholly wrong, but in which we have been guided solely by a recol- 
lection of the names we meet most commonly in the advertising 
columns of our newspapers, and see displayed in the largest type in 
posting-bills upon our walls ? 

Is it then true what that never-to-be-forgiven friend of ours said 
wbout illumination? Certainly not. We won't believe it. What 
did the fellow mean by putting such ideas into our head? What 
though it should by chance happen that the persons whose names we 
have mentioned (in no unfriendly spirit) should make the best display 
on the occasion? We have no right to judge what motives lead them 
toit. Weare to have a General Illumination. Surely, surely, those who 
pay for the gas have every right to turn it to the best account 
they can. 

There, we are wandering into the old profit-and-loss ground again. 
Its all the fault of that same friend of ours. We have no sort of wish 
to underrate in any way the sincerity of the rejoicings on the 29th, and 
yet, spite of ourselves, we cannot help remembering from all past ex- 
perience of similar occasions that the greatest [luminators have 
generally been found to be the greatest advertisers also. 

What, then? Possibly a device in gas-jets over our own publishers, 
calling attention to “The Train,” might not be altogether thrown 
away ! 


’ principle they prefer to illuminate their 


A HOPELESS PASSION. 


By JAMES PAYNE. 


My young friend Ebenezer Waggles is the victim ofa Hopeless Passion. 
He has a high forehead surmounted with curling hair, through the 
centre of which a little pathway conducts into the nape of his neck ; 
his eyes are large, and suffused by a tender melancholy ; his mouth is 
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formed after the manner of a Cupid's bow, and his chin is sharply 
pointed and has a hole in its extremity ; I don’t mention his nose, be- 
cause it turns up, and rather mars the effect of his other features, but 
he is upon the whole a very striking looking person indeed. You 
could scarcely pass him in the street without remarking the distraught 
and wierdlike expression which he is in no way anxious to mitigate ; 
and if you were in Cheapside itself, bent upon your Bulls and Bears, 
Cheques, Tare and Tret, Funds, or Invoices (which is Waggles’ general 
notion of City matters), and you were to meet him talking to himself, 
and with his hat on the back of his head, as his customs are, you 
would surely stop, if it was only to wonder what business he had 
there. 

He himself admits that he is not of the “ common clay,” and some 
of his friends affirm in addition that he is rather of the “ mere sham” 
(or “ foam of the sea”); whatever affectations he may have, however, 
they have nothing at all to do with his hopeless passion, for that is a 
reality which goes nigh to consume him, “ he thinks by day, he dreams 
of it by night ;” he soliloquises about it in lonely places, and bores you 
with it if you sit by him in an omnibus; he woos its object with an 
unceasing importunity, and expends upon it his time, his talents, and 
his letter paper. 

And yet it is neither maid nor widow who is the goddess of his 
idolatry, and far less (for Waggles is the soul of honour) is it any 
body else’s wife ; no maid, however coy, no widow, however suspicious, 
could indeed have held out such a siege so long. The idol of his 
heart is the Periodical Press, and his hopeless passion is to appear in 
print! To be in the third column of the supplement on Saturday, 
to be in yellow letters upon acrimson ground against blank walls 
for the ensuing week, to be (if such a bliss might only happen!) 
carried on a placard through the principal thoroughfares—that is the 
dream of his life, “‘ the mirage (his own words) before his heated eyes 
in this vast Desert of Existence.” 

It was born with him, just as the name of Waggles was born with 
him, and is as unlikely to depart from him as it is that her most gra- 
cious Majesty will grant him her letters patent to assume instead of 
his present title the name and arms of Montmorenci. 

I think, although my friend is a religious man, that he would barter 
his soul for the privilege of seeing a letter of his in print in the 
Times newspaper. Whenever a grievance arises at home or abroad, or 
the minutest excuse offers itself for addressing the leading journal, 
Wraggles is one of the first in the field of ‘‘ Correspondents.” Now, 
although he has done this so constantly as to be enabled to affirm to 
strangers that “he has been writing in the Times for many years,” the 
effect of his arguments (except, perhaps, in their secret influence on 
the mind of the Editor) has not been great; his communications, in 
fact, have never been printed; and his connexion with other news- 
papers has not been less unfortunate. To me also Waggles delights 
in writing (though he confesses it is not like publishing), and confides 
in my secrecy at all times as in a brother ; and I have taken the liberty 
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of making a few extracts from his more confidential letters for the 
better illustration of his character. Of this newspaper writing, he says, 

“JT have proposed more enigmas for the conservative journal of 
my native county than the Egyptian Sphynx: when that venal and 
exclusive print refused to insert them, 1 sent them, week after week, 
to the radical organ, in which infidel and revolutionary paper, too, I 
have always found my initials under che head of “ unsuitable commu- 
nications;” not my real initials, of course, but those which seemed to 
me the most suitable to the occasion: I have written, indeed, under 
the protection of every letter in the alphabet without the possibility 
(in the hypothetical case of their being printed even) of anybody 
being the wiser; but I. O. U. was always informed that ‘metre was not 
the sole requisite in a poem;’ or K. I. §., that there was a ‘point 
where gaiety became indecency ;’ or D.A.M., that ‘ Blasphemy was 
not Wit;’ nor was I more successful with my more ambitious aliases ; 
‘Juvenis’ was always recommended to grow older; ‘Steelpen’ to 
mend himself, and ‘ Paterfamilias’ (for in despair, I tried that once) 
to stick to his home affairs and leave off writing rubbish.” 

But Waggles seemed never to be in anywise cast down by these 
disappointments, and did not think it at all out of the pale of chance 
that he might yet have been made one of “ Our own Correspondents ” 
in the Crimea, with the Commander-in-Chief under one thumb, and 
the Medical and Commissariat Staffs under the other. Nor did he 
confine himself at all to the newspaper press, nor any one branch in 
particular of general literature; he would have engaged to supply 
an article for “ Punch,” and another for “the Ecclesiologist” on the 
same afternoon; he has had one, scores of times, I will “answer for 
him, ready for each, but they, unhappily, were not so well pre- 
pared on their parts for i. ‘From my earliest youth,” he con- 
fesses, “ my delicately-stringed organisation has thrilled and quivered in 
contact with the roughness and brutality of the conductors of the 
periodical press; such a metaphor as that, sir, even with a supple- 
mentary reference to ‘harmony’ and ‘silver,’ has been remarked 
upon by those men disparagingly, or not remarked upon at all, while 
the rythmical utterance of the poetry of my impassioned spirit has 
been designated on one occasion as ‘ Twaddle.’ ” 

He is unfortunate, it appears, as regards his literary schemes even 
in his domestic relations: “ My family are almost Calvinistie (he 
writes in one of his early letters); they congratulated themselves, I 
believe, that I was born with a cau/; they prohibit my receiving my 
numerous rejected contributions upon the Sabbath day; their own 
periodical literature is of a sombre, not to say sulphureous, description. 
‘A Live Coal from the Nether Pit, a tract of not only European, 
but African celebrity, was thrown off, after dinner, by my maternal 
uncle; his connexion with the ‘Weekly Scourge for Sinners,’ has beén 
of no service to me as an introduction to that Journal. <A rather 
amusing contribution of mine was returned but lately by its sub-editor 
with marginal request, written in red ink, that ‘I should take care of my 
precious soul.’ ” 
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From almost his infancy, indeed, a desire to inscribe his name 
upon the scrolls of fame, was “ready laid” (as the housemaids say) 
within. His breast needed only the slightest spark to set it alight. 
His own mother appears to have been the unwitting incendiary 
destined to lay his heart in ruins. 

“ About the time,” he says, ‘‘of my entrance into my eleventh year, 
I wrote a five-act tragedy upon the Landing of Hengist and Horsa ; 
my dear mother placed it upon a level with the historical plays of 
Shakspeare; my father conceived that there was ‘not enough of the 
religious element,’ in either author. ‘Hengist and Horsa’ is, as yet, 
unpublished; the situations are fine, "and the characters in accordance 
with the period; I have not fettered myself with actual facts, but the 
noble brothers are made to expire simultaneously, after an eating 
match for the sovereignty, in presence of their assembled nobles. On 
my twelfth birth-day I completed an epic poem in seventy-two cantos, 
upon the same absorbing topic, and subsequently composed two essays, 
one upon the character of Prince Hengist, and the other upon that of 
Prince Horsa.” And again, ‘with relation to his mother he says, “ she 
was the confidante of the never-to-be-printed sonnet, and the rejected 
elegy, and the unreturned (even) five-act drama: she sympathised 
with me in all my misfortunes, and was, and is, the only human being 
who ever believed in me.” 

Ebenezer believed, and believes in himself, however, in a very remark- 
able degree, and always attributes his failures to the jealousy, malignity, 
or dishonesty of the world in general, and of editors in particular. 

“Tam sure that my concise little elucidation (in fifteen verses) of 
the etymological conundrum of the ‘Country Beehive,’ should have 
gained me the first prize of fifty copies; instead of which, it was 
awarded to ‘our clever young correspondent B. ;’ it was awarded 
perhaps, and not presented; [ have my doubts about the personal 
existence of that genius; and whether anything was given ‘to B, or not 
to B.’ (as Shakspeare observes), ‘that is the question.’ Again, in the 
case of acrostics, I am certain that what ingenuity can have done for 
acrostics, mine has done, and yet I don’t find our periodicals craving 
after my acrostics: I have written, too, ‘ Jesuitical Letters’ of the most 
interesting description, to be read four ways, along and across and 
backwards and forwards, with a different and (almost) obvious sense to 
each. Loyola himself might have been proud of them, but the editor 
of the ‘Cottage Sun-Dial’ is nothing of the sort; he says he doesn’t 
understand any of the four meanings ; but I have my own reasons for 
suspecting that his connexion with the Romanising party in this 
country, sir, forbids him from publishing such exposures of the 
arts of the enemies of our Protestant faith. I have, however, I 
trust, by this time been avenged. ‘The Cottage Sun-dial’ requests 
that the medical experience of its suffering readers may be kindly 
communicated, and I have at last succeeded in getting the following 
‘ cure for cold in the head’ into its columns. It is the most imaginative 
thing I ever composed, and I devoutly hope it may be tried by the 
Editor himself. ‘ Hire a small cane bottom’d chair and set a camphine 
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lamp alight beneath it; undress, and cause wet sheets to loosely 
hang from your neck, and fall, when you have sat down, outside the 
chair: as there is some little inconvenience felt for the first few minutes, 
it is better that the patient should be secured to the woodwork, and 
the woodwork to the lamp; the attendant may then leave the room 
for a quarter of an hour, which will be amply sufficient time for the 
production of the designed effect. 
‘Great Malvern. Signed Ate.’ 


‘N.B. I have never known a second application to be required,’” 


The sombre life of my persevering young friend has not, however, 
been unchequered with some gleams of passing joy: some years ago 
Ebenezer Waggles was as near attaining the object of his fondest 
wishes as any mortal in this ineffectual world may be; the golden 
opportunity, it will be seen, was only lost through his own indiscre- 
tion and impatience. 

“T was one and twenty years of age,” he says, in one of his nu- 
merous autobiographical letters, “‘ when the great event of my exist- 
ence (very nearly) came to pass. The Editor of ‘the People’s Soap- 
dish,’ a journal devoted to the Dignity of Labour and the Empire of 
the Spade (for which vide Prospectus), accepted one of my contribu- 
tions; it was rather a thrilling tale of wrong and retribution ; 
‘The Lord and the Labourer’ was no ordinary story of every- 
day life, believe me; the Peer was insolent, ignorant, debauched, and 
bloodthirsty ; the Peasant, made Lord Chief Justice, had reason to 
congratulate himself and society, when he passed sentence of death 
upon that hereditary ruftian! ‘ Libertas’ (that is, myself) was in- 
formed that the ‘Lord and the Labourer’ was in type; was I not 
justified then upon its non-appearance in the next number, in writing 
an abusive communication to the Editor? But was he, I would ask 
you, on the other hand, justified in returning the MS. with ‘ Libertas 
is a fool,’ written outside it? And yet that was exactly what he did.” 

This blow had a very severe eflect upon Waggles for some time, 
and caused his imagination, partly through the sorrow which is most 
fitly poured forth in song, and partly because he thought it would be 
more likely to succeed than prose, to take a poetic course; he was 
not, however, more successful in this respect, for after a little time I 
find in one of his letters a quotation of some fifty blank verse lines, 
“extracted,” he writes, “from an Epic Poem, entitled ‘Never,’ for- 
warded some weeks ago to the ‘Weekly Coronal,’ and, need I say, 
rejected 2?” 

Since I have known this victim of a Hopeless Passion he cannot 
have spent less than twenty pounds in postage-stamps and four times 
as much in writing paper—foolscap: (he is immensely careful, poor 
fellow! about blots and erasures, and fastens all his sheets together 
with a red silk riband): I have counted in that huge escritoire of his as 
many as forty-eight pretty voluminous MSS. ; “ This,” said he, alluding 
to the ‘ Family Hodge Podge,’ for which he was just then engaged in 
compilation, “ this journal is the nine and fortieth in which my young 
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soul has yearned to expand myself and failed; if this too be not ac- 
cepted I leave the whole periodical press to their receipts and recipes 
for ever.” 

Since that distressing circumstance took place, however, Waggles has 
been as constant a contributor to everything as before; it was only a 
few days back that he eame to me with heightened colour and his 
melancholy eyes lit up with joy to tell me of his having broken 
ground in a new quarter. 

“ But it’s a secret,” he said, “a great secret, and I believe it may 
be death, aye, and death by burning to reveal it.” 

“ T tell you what it is, Waggles,” said I, “ you'll write in one maga- 
zine yet, before you die, if you go on talking in this way; and that 
will be the Hanwell Intelligencer, or Bedlam Monthly Regenerator. 
What do you mean ?” 

“* Why, I mean,” replied Ebenezer in a low whisper, and looking 
suspiciously around him, “ that I have written a story entitled ‘ The 
Screw, the Lever, and the Plumb Rule,’ and I have sent it to the 
‘ Freemason’s Weekly Journal.’ ” 

But you're not a Freemason, Waggles? 

“ No,” said he, “ that is the only difficulty, but I have sealed it with 
a pair of compasses and I have signed it ‘ Brother Smith.’” 

And if my young friend is not the victim of a Hopeless Passion I 
don’t know who is. 


POPULAR LECTURERS, 
By Joun CaAnRcGILt. 


A BBLIEF in the usefulness of the mission of the Popular Lecturer is 
one of the prevalent delusions of the day. 1 have come to this opinion 
after long and serious deliberation, and am perfectly convinced of its 
correctness, in spite of an overwhelming majority of old women (in 
which I beg to include the lecturers themselves), and a large proportion 
of the governing classes of Mechanics’ Institutions. These individuals 
severally and collectively declare, with a dreary solemnity peculiar to 
themselves, that the cause of Civilisation and Progress is considerably ad- 
vanced by the labours of those mighty savans, whose drink is filtered 
water, and whose mental development has been brought toa high pitelt 
of perfection by the constant perusal of “Blair's Lectures” and the 
“ Family Herald.” In the presence of such an opposition, it is incum- 
bent upon me to be very guarded in what I say, or I may pay a heavy 
penalty for my presumption. Among that imposing array of elderly 
females there may be one—Heaven grant it so!—who has looked upon 
me as a worthy object of interest ; and I must be careful lest I say any~ 
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thing that would lead to my name appearing on the wrong side of her 
last dying will and testament. Again, if I am too severe, the Lecturers 
themselves may be driven to invective, and my back will perhaps have 
to smart under their clumsy satire; or I may get into bad odour 
with the honourable gentlemen of the Committee, and be accordingly 
refused the privilege of partaking of the advantages of the Brick Lane 
Atheneum. 

There is a certain class of entertainers that does not come under the 
head of Popular Lecturers in my own and the common acceptation of 
the term. Mr. Albert Smith, for instance, is one of the most popular 
men of the day, but he has nothing in common with the individuals I 
allude to. Some years ago this gentleman attempted to amuse the 
British Public with a vivid narration of his Continental wanderings, 
and succeeded so well, that Derwish, the Eastern traveller, who was 
one of our old-established hands, retired from public life in disgust, 
and devoted his great talents to the boot-making interest, which he 
had long neglected. Mr. Albert Smith, and some two or three others 
I could name, form a class all apart, a class to which I have no inten- 
tion of alluding here. 

The real Popular Lecturer is only to be met with in long rooms, 
having but little architectural beauty, lighted by jets of flame issuing 
from angular gas-pipes, and furnished with rows of bare benches of 
the hardest and most uncomfortable description. (Ornament, chande- 
liers, and cushions are unnecessary additions, by far too sybaritie for 
the strict utilitarianism of the building.) There you may see him ia 
allhis glory, shining benignantly from behind the green-baize reading 
desk, his long hair brushed behind his ears, one hand placed in his 
bosom, and the other employed in displaying the dazzling whiteness of 
his cambrie handkerchief. In his own eyes he probably shines forth in 
glowing colours, and to an ordinary observer he appears harmless and 
respectable. But beware of trusting to externals! Harmless he is 
not, but productive of a very large amount of mischief, not so much 
through his acts as by his short-comings, as I shall endeavour to prove. 
As to his respectability, I will not venture an opinion, as I do not con- 
sider myself a competent judge, having rather dreamy notions of the 
proper significance of the term, and being moreover rather lax in cer- 
tain observances that ought to be carried out before I could lay claim 
to it myself. This point is, however, of minor importance, and if the 
utter uselessness of Popular Lecturers can be satisfactorily established 
their seeming respectability only tells against them. The dirty half- 
naked human bundle of rags that writes “I am starving” on the 
pavement pleases me more than the respectable cadger who oils his 
hair, dresses in black, and casts down his eyes in well-feigned shame 
at his fallen condition. They are both transparent exaggerations, but 
the stone-chalker only intensifies his own character, which is really 
nothing more than a skulking vagabond, while the other pretends to 
something totally foreign to his nature: he wishes to be thought “ the 
gentleman and scholar,” although his hair shows unmistakeable traces 
of the jailor’s scissors, and his learning would scarce serve him to 
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inscribe the simple sentence on the flags that draws the attention of the 
sympathetic to the sufferings of his fellow impostor. 

When you find fault with a system it is necessary to give an approxi- 
mate idea of what it ought to be. So before I commence picking 
holes in the superfine broadcloth of the lecturers themselves, I will set 
forth my opinions as to what lectures ought to be. The original 
conception of Mechanics’ Institutions was a good one, although 
the result has turned out to bea miserable caricature of the intention— 
a common failing of theory put into practice. The working man needs 
some evening resort where he may obtain that mental pabulum for 
which his soul craves, but which the stern necessities of labour pre- 
vent him indulging in during the day. He is not over fastidious, and 
does not care what kind of dish is placed before him, provided it is 
wholesome. In Science he likes to be initiated into the mysteries of 
nature in a plain straightforward manner; he desires that his reason 
shall be properly exercised, and is pleased at the exhibition of con- 
clusive experiments; but he grows restive under a long array of dull 
figures, and will not stand anything paradoxical. In Literature he is 
sasily pleased provided the subject is one for ‘which he has any real 
sympathy, and that the treatment of it is picturesque and explicit; his 
leaning is towards Histcry and Biography, particularly when some 
great national event, or the life of some heroic man forms the theme. 
He has also a keen sense of Humour when genial, and a fine appre- 
ciation of Poetry when terse and dramatic. In all subjects he insists 
upon a manly and intelligible style, and has a strong objection to be 
patronised or treated as an ignoramus. The Popular Lecturer should 
consult the taste of an audience with characteristics such as these, and 
until this is done old women and little boys will be their only patrons, 
and Mechanics’ Institutions will continue a mockery and a delusion. 

It appears to me that our Popular Lecturers hold the opinion that 
man is not a reasoning animal (a notion which has perhaps arisen from 
a too rapid generalisation of their own idiosyncrasies), and they accord- 
ingly avoid saying anything that is likely to call the reflective faculties 
into play. They will persist in administering instruction in the most 
homeopathic doses—and even then they must fain make their audience 
swallow an enormous quantity of adulterated plaster-of-Paris sweet- 
meats of their own manufacture to remove the unpleasant taste—and 
this they call “ combining amusement with instruction.” I am heartily 
sick of this wretched coalition. Not that I am any friend of a dry 
summary of hard facts; but because I cannot be made to see in what 
way the Law of Gravitation becomes grander by being made the 
subject of a paltry pun, or why a great moral truth should be placed 
in juxtaposition with a conundrum to make it palatable. 

Dr. Amorphous is a good specimen of the popular Scientifie Lecturer. 
Chemistry is decidedly his forte, though he is versed in every depart- 
ment of Physics, and occasionally ventures into the domains of Phy- 
siology. His talent, if he has any, consists in the tact he displays 
in applying the same set of experiments to the most opposite subjects. 
Tt does not matter to him whether he lectures upon “the Chemistry of 
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Soda Water,” or the “ Functions of the Liver,” you may be sure that 
he will make use of precisely the same experiments. Oxygen is his 
favourite element; and his greatest attention and his largest bottle 
are invariably devoted to its service. His scientific expositions are 
adapted to the capacity of the smallest boy in the audience—and are 
simply insulting to children of a larger growth. He is more like 
Professor Anderson than Professor Faraday. He gives you no compre- 
hensive theories, no grand generalities, but instead, a series of broken 
problematic sentences and surprises that lead you to suppose that 
Nature does her work in fits and starts, instead of in solemn un- 
changing order. ‘People will not listen to instruction,” says he, 
“but give ’em plenty of taking experiments, and they are satisfied.” 
If we are to acknowledge the truth of this view, the chemical phi- 
losopher would do well to leave out the talking part altogether, and 
let his lecture go off like a squib in an unbroken series of pops and 
flashes. 

Heaven defend me from Literary Lecturers! Iam a patient man, 
and can stand an unusual amount of boring. I can read American 
novels; I have listened to long five-act tragedies, and have waded 
through ‘“ Alison’s History of Europe ;” but in spite of all this, I 
steadily refuse to sit out one more literary or comic lecture unless I 
know my man, or lose my hearing! My head aches at the recollec- 
tion of Mr. Horace Tupp’s lecture on “the Wit and Humour of 
Cockton.” ‘To slightly alter an old quotation, I must say that “satire 
was not his weapon ;” indeed the blade he wielded was the very 
reverse of the ‘ polished razor keen,” and was Dulness itself. As a 
literary production the lecture was very remarkable, there being such 
a glorious uncertainty of meaning and utter want of connexion; 
peculiarities which the old ladies of the audience attributed to 
depth. 

The Literary Lecturers usually commence by remarking that “ there 
is but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous,” or some such 
novel saying, and then proceed to string together a number of the 
oldest jokes and Enfield’s Speaker quotations. Sometimes they recite 
dear Thomas Hood’s “ Bridge of Sighs,” contrasting it with one of the 
Ingoldsby Legends; and having shown that Hood (whom they persist 
in calling “a funny dog”) could write pathos when he accidentally 
ascended the “step” before alluded to, they think they have proved 
their hypothesis, and so conclude with some pretty little moral 
reflection. 

These are the sages to whom are entrusted the tuition of our strong- 
minded working classes. ‘There are exceptions, it is true, but they 
are very rare: for instance, I have spent one or two pleasant evenings 
listening to the musical voice of a clever woman who has long held 
a high position among Popular Lecturers. She is rather prone to take 
the ultra-respectable and narrow view of social duties as set forth by 
Mrs. Ellis, and her opinions are not free froma tinge of Bloomerism ; 
she has, however, a sweeter voice and a stronger mind that most of her 
male co-operators. J have also heard occasional readings from 
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Shakspeare that must be pronounced excellent; and am fully alive to 
the fact that there are a few really good names on the list of Popular 
Lecturers so diligently compiled by the Society of Arts. 

Reform your lecture bills, oh! ye magnates of Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions, Atheneums, and Literary Societies! Follow the glorious ex- 
ample of Professor Maurice’s little College for Working Men in Red Lion 
Syuare, and do not ignore the existence of brains in the human organism. 
Let the self-styled Comic Lecturer grin through a horse-collar at some 
country fair, but do not let him mount your rostrum. Let not the 
precious time of the artisan, the clerk, and the tradesman be wasted 
in miserable puerilities, and let their draughts from the Pierian spring 
be pure if they cannot be deep. Unless you attend to these things do 
not grumble at your want of support, or wonder at the strong-headed 
worker finding the teachings of Dr. Iconoclast and of Chartist ora- 
tors more congenial than the milk-and-water wisdom of your Popular 
Lecturers. 


OXWICH BAY.—GOWER. 


Here, on this yellow glittering sand 
This ever golden sea-bound floor, 
Who would not bow the knee adown, 
The great Almighty to adore ? 


See how their crownéd heads in awe 
The surging waves bend low around, 
Whilst Echo bears from shore to shore 
Their solemn anthems’ swelling sound. 


All nature is a church or book, 

Where all mankind may kneel or pray ; 
The grandest words God spake to man, 
Beam forth in glory night or day. 


O Earth! that man should be so vain, 
To dream his heart or puny hand, 
Could form a floor whereon to kneel, 
Fit as this yellow glorious strand. 


J. Derrett Francts, 
May 9th, 1856, 
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THE WAITING-ROOM. 





THE ART OF CONVERSATION, 


Not only to say the right thing in the right place, but far more difficult still, to 
leave unsaid the wrong thing at the tempting moment. 





DEFINITION, 


Lire.—A farce to the rich ; a comedy to the wise; a tragedy to the poor. 





AFTER CARLYLE. 
Preach by deeds, not windy words. If mere froth and spuming—if preach- 
ment, some of it earnest and eloquent enough withal, would have mended God's 
earth, i¢ would have been mended long ago. 





FREE TRANSLATION, 

Lieder ohne Worte.—Whistling. 

To SPEAK MY MIND PLAINLY, v.@., to say disagreeable things in a disagreeable 
manner.— Walker (new edition). 

MORE BITS OF FRENCH. 

MEN lose an immense quantity of time when they are awake.—Charles Nodier. 

True knowledge consists in forgetting what you think you know; true wisdom 
in not caring about it.—ZJbid, 


THE PARISIAN, 


The Parisian does not love Paris, but he cannot exist elsewhere. 

The fish thinks it no enjoyment to be in the water, but he dies when taken 
out of it. 

The Parisian often abuses Paris, but he never leaves it for long together. 

Two Parisians will meet—say in Dieppe—as two Frenchmen would meet in 
Siberia. 

Nevertheless, they will not weary themselyes with echoing their regretful 
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yearnings after Paris; they know they will soon return to it. On the contrary, 
they will admire everything you wish them to. They will congratulate you on the 
joys of your country life, which they envy deeply, and go about their business 
immediately. 

The Parisian travels as a man dives, more or less according to his breath; but 
that breath only varies from half a minute to two minutes and a half—never 
exceeding the latter.—Alphonse Kar. 


OUT OF DOOR DRAMAS, 
£. 

Scene, the Temple Gardens. Jonns and Brown discovered reading each his 

favourite morning paper. 

Jones (reading aside).—* Death of the Duke of Whitechapel.” By Jove ! 

Brown (reads).—“ His Grace the Duke of Whitechapel has been pronounced 
out of danger.” Well, I’m glad of that. 

Jones.—** The author of the crime that has thrown all Tiddleywink into such 
consternation has paid the penalty of his misdeeds.” I’m delighted to hear it. 

Brown.—“ The Tiddleywink Tragedy. The miscreant Sloggins has put the 
crowning blow to his sanguinary crimes.” Why, I should think he’d done that 
already, in murdering the poor old mangle-woman for the sake of two and three- 
pence. 

Jones.—“ The ruffian Sloggins had retreated to a cow-house. The intrepid 
constable, Bopps, who discovered his hiding place, attacked him single handed: a 
terrific struggle ensued. The murderer was armed with along knife (doubtless 
his accomplice in many crimes), with which he wounded the officer in many places. 
Bopps defended himself with his truncheon. An unlucky (or lucky, as the reader 
may think fit) blow on the temple laid the monster senseless on the earth. When 
removed to a neighbouring tavern, the vital spark was extinct. An inquest was 
called, and, of course, a verdict of justifiable homicide returned.” Bravo, Bopps, 
say [! 

Brown.—* The monster in human form had sought refuge in a cow-shed, where 
the unfortunate officer was so imprudent as to follow him without assistance. A 
struggle ensued between them, the result of which unhappily proved to be the 
death of the policeman, who fell stabbed in a dozen places by the knife of the 
miscreant. The officer Bopps was a young man of excellent character. He leaves 
a wife and four children to deplore his loss.’ Upon my soul this is really very 
shocking. Poor things. Ha! Jones, how are you? Ready to exchange ? 

Jones.—All right. (They change newspapers according to their invariable custom.) 

Brown.—Holloa! It seems it’s the policeman who killed the murderer. By 
Jove, I’m glad of that; I’m deuced glad. 

Jones.—God bless my soul! It’s the policeman that was killed by the murderer! 
Dear, dear! what an awful thing to be sure. 

Brown.—Whew ! The old Duke’s dead. 

Jones.—Come, the Duke’s out of danger. Well, I’m glad of that, for I like 
the man’s character. (Left reading.) 


II. 
Scene, Parliament Street. A Somersetshire family going to see the House of 
Lords. 


Paterfamilias.—What astonishes and charms me most, in a visit to London in 
the present day, is the complete assimilation of costume and exterior that is per- 
ceptible in Englishmen from all parts of the kingdom. There are no Londoners 
now-a-days. Nor are there any Welshmen, Scotchmen, or Irishmen; while such 
minor distinctions as North or West countrymen, Cornish men, Yorkshire men, 
and so forth, have long been utterly effaced. Point out to me now, in this central 
part of the metropolis, which of the passers-by are Londoners, and which are not. 
It is impossible. And wherefore ? 

Materfamilias.—It’s very simple, my dear. Everybody dresses after the London 
fashions. 

Paterfamilias.—Precisely, Moreover, there is the facility of communication. 
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If you were to blindfold me and set me down here, I could not tell you whether 
I was in London, Bristol, or Exeter. 

Eldest Son.—You see quite as well dressed people in our High. Street any fine 
afternoon ; not such numbers, of course. 

Paterfamilias.—Better dressed, I think you may say, my boy; for the repose of 
a cathedral town leaves more leisure for the cultivation of the tastes and elegances 
of life than the bustle of a busy metropolis. But, after all, where can be the 
difference? We have the same tailors, our wives the same dressmakers as the 
Londoners. 

Son.— Unquestionably. 


(Two Gents pass rapidly.) 
First Gent (aloud).—I say, Charley, that’s a distinguished party from the 
provinces. Eh? 
Second Gent,—Rather ! The governor is magnificent. 
Our West Country friends pass on in silence. W. P. 
—Inmitated from Octave FEvILLET, 
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DISTINCTIVE AND PECULIAR FEATURES. 
The business of the meg comprises :— 

The Low Premium Branch ;—the Bonus, or t Branch; the Deposit Branch ;—the 
Householders’ Assurance-loan Branch. 

To obviate the difficulties which arise in the Transfer and assignment of Policies, all 
Policies in this Com ae are payable to the holder, by special A merry within fourteen 
days after Proof of Death, thus saving the expense and trouble of a Transfer Deed, as well 
as the y and Probate Duty. 

“The Policy wil!, in every cash case, be paid to the Indorsee, and thus afford increased 
facilities for the security of debts. 

GENERAL FACILITIES AND ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE 
COMPANY IN THE LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

The sums Insured may be made payable to the Insurer himself, on his attaining 
fled age—or to his Heirs > 5 Assignees at his death, —or, alternati: nay. to Renee an Sine 
the specified age, or to his Heirs or Assignees, if he should die earlier 

T annie of Ait auctaen he dec ah Thirty, om 5 

Oo secure an nn 0 0 r annum to , on 
attaining the age of Fifty, for the remainder of life......s0.+++s *. <o 6 
To secure £100 at Death cae 
To secure to himself £100, if he attains the age of Fifty, or to his Heirs or 
Assignees if he die earlier ....55.. 2.2002 ceseceeee edeceseccces eee ecccee 
CAPITAL AND RATE OF INTEREST. 

The Gootel, which has been enlarged for the purposes of its table Loan System 
real securities to £250,000, is divided for the convenience of in t and agri into 2 
on oy Sime only ae “tar ital is 6 Cent., ram bel half. Jog A and 

e interest upon the -u r Cent., pa ee 
October, and may be received, fre of of charge, Fither through a er, or the 


Agents of the Company. 
DEPOSIT INVESTMENTS, 

By which Depositors of large or small amounts secure the profits arising from th: 
money being advanced on a safe system of graduall caraneaata of Real Pr: 
while they avoid the trouble, expense, and risk of themselves peed ; oo — 

hoc yes intended for investment only is received on de: . 
or short periods, or for stated periods certain, at interest, her ts rate na ve pe < Sonat 
Annum, at the Offices of the Company, between the hours of Ten and Four, which may be 
withdrawn with interest at “above 2 upon the following notice being given:—For sums not 
exceeding £50 one month; ve _ and not nuetiing £100, two months; £100 to oto £500, 
three months; above that 

A certificate, sign ~or ts bi 4, deel A Directors (binding the whole), is given with every 
deposit, countersi, _—* a: 

The Interest is pay ie Haityoar ly, on the Ist of April and on the Ist of October. 


RICHARD HODSON, Secretary. 
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Tas Association is composed of two distinct and separate branches :— 
the one comprising the business of a Banx or Deposrr for the Invest- 
ment of Capital ; the other the ordinary transactions of Life Assurance. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


The object of this Department is to afford a safe and easy mode of 
Investment, and to effect important improvements in the present 
system of Monetary economy, both as regards the security afforded to 
the Public and the rate of interest realised. 

The Bayx or Dezposrr differs materially from that of ordinary 
aa 3 the mode of investing Sie): ae profit and security 

ing the main objects regarded, the B of Management principally 
employ their Funds in Loans upon vested Life Interests and other 
similar securities, and in the purchase of well-secured Reversions, a 
class of securities which, although not immediately convertible, it is 
well known yields the greatest amount of profit, combined with the most 


perfect safety. ¥ 
RATE OF INTEREST. 

The present rate of Interest is five per cent. per annum, payable half- 
yearly ; and the Board of Management confidently anticipate that a 
careful and judicious selection from securities of the above description 
will enable them to continue this rate to the depositors. 


INVESTMENT ACCOUNTS. 


Money is received daily, between the hours of Tan and Four o'clock. 
Investment Accounts may be opened with capital of any amount, and 
increased from time to time at the convenience of 

A Stock Voucher, signed by two Directors, is given for each sum 


deposited. 
INTEREST. 


The Inrnzsr is payable in January and Juty, and for the con- 


venience of parties nag | at a distance, may be received at the 
Branch Offices, or through Country Bankers. 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 
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